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There will be no July or August 
number of ART INSTRUCTION 


? The next number will be 


\ SEPTEMBER 


out August 15th 





This is not just a whim of ours. We make this change in our schedule at 
the request of many subscribers who ask that we push their expiration 
dates ahead two months and omit these two Summer numbers. So many people 


to reach them till September, if at all. 


We are reminded that most educational publications skip July and 
August. We realized this when we began publishing ART INSTRUCTION over 
two years ago, but we thought our readers might prefer continuous pub- 
lication throughout the Summer. Well, perhaps we were mistaken. At any 
rate we are willing to try the new plan. 


All subscribers will of course receive their full quota of twelve 
copies of ART INSTRUCTION. Expiration dates will merely be pushed ahead: 
if your subscription expires in August you will receive the September 
and October numbers; if it expires in September you will get the October 
and November numbers, and so on. 


Now we realize that there may be some who prefer uninterrupted pub- 
lication during the Summer, but we are a democratic institution and we 
try to please the majority. We tried the other plan, and, as nearly as 
we can judge from our readers’ expressed opinions, the majority prefer 
the new plan. So we are going to try it. Since subscribers will receive 
complete sets of twelve copies of the magazine, we feel sure there can 
be no real objection. But we would like to have the opinions of more of 
our subscribers when we consider what to do about these two issues a 
year from now. 


We'll be seeing you again in September with an especially attrac- 
tive and meaty number! 


py Vacehie, / 


May we remind you that changes in mailing addresses should reach 
us as early as possible? 
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STUDY OF KNEELING NUDE 
FOR SEMIRAMIS 


ty Degas 


This study by Jegas is treasured today for 
its own intrinsic charm and for the reveal- 
ing lisht it throws on the masters methods. 
W hat surencess of line, what perfection of 
modeling he achieves...And all with a pencil! 
Proof of the fact that the pencil in the hand 
of a master is as beautiful as it is flexible. 

W hether you choose the pencil as a 
final medium of expression or for preliminary 
studies, you will do well to choose Venus 
Drawing. For, at your command, is the tre- 
mendous tonal range of seventeen shades of 
black, plus smooth, strong colloidal lead... 
Ask your art dealer for a supply of Venus 
Drawing Pencils today ! 


Colloidal Process U.S. Pat. Ne. 1,738,888 











Detail of drawing reproduced actual size. Courtesy Durand-Ruel. 
Venus Coloring » And when you use colored pencils ask for 
c 


Venus ( “oloring, made in 28 colors 


. Strong thin lead. Sharpens easily, safely! 


Caio 2 Y, nel Company 
Hoboken, NI. 7 


\lso made in CANADA by in ENGLAND by 
\ ‘enus Pencil ( ompany e td. loronto Ve nus Pencil ¢ o..1 imited, London 
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4. C. A. Gallery (52 W. 8) 
Thru May 27: Oil Paintings and 
sculpture by Sylvia Wald. 


Academy of Allied Arts (349W86) 
To May 25: 8th Ann. Spring 
Salon. 

American Academy of Arts and 
Letters (633 W. 155) 

Thru Summer: World’s Fair Exhi- 
bition of works by living and de- 
ceased members—Child Hassam and 
Edwin Austin Abbey among them. 


Amer. Artists School (131 W. 14) 
To June 10: Exhibition by Sum- 
mer School Faculty; June 12-July 
31: Students’ classroom work. 


Amer. Fine Arts Soc. (215 W. 57) 
May 20-July 31: Retrospective of 
American art for 100 years as 
presented by members of the 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 
will include works of Samuel F. B. 
Morse, first president, Stuart, 
Eakins, Inness, Thayer, Bellows, 
Homer, Hassam, Sargent, French, 
Saint-Gaudens and MacMonnies. 
A. W. A. (353 W. 57) 

Thru Summer: Sculpture and oils 
by members—featuring scenes of 
New York City. 

Arden Galleries (460 Park Ave.) 
To Oct. 28: Official Exhibition of 
Chinese Art from the Imperial 
Palace for the benefit of Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Relief Fund, 
Chinese civilian war veterans. 
Argent Galleries (42 W. 57) 

May 22-June 3: Sculpture by Au- 
gusta Savage; paintings by Lillie 
Fry Fisher; water colors by Mary 
A. Keating; June 5-July 1: Paint- 
ings and sculpture by Nat’l Assn. 
of Women Painters and Sculptors. 


Artista Gallery (30 Lexington) 
Thru Summer: For World’s Fair 
visitors—etchings, lithographs and 
woodcuts by Kathe Kollintz. 
Artists Gallery (33 W. 8) 

Thru May 29: Group Exhibition 
of water colors; May 31-June 15: 
Group Exhibition of oil paintings. 
Assoc. Amer. Artists (711 Fifth) 
Thru June 6: Society of Painters, 
Sculptors and Gravers; Thru June 
12: Annual Exhibition of Amer- 
ican Printmakers; June 6-30: 
Thomas Hart Benton’s works, all 
periods from 1908; June 12-30: 
Original etchings and lithography 
by new members, including Quin- 
tanilla, Grosz, Lankes, Anderson 
and Pitz. 

Babcock Galleries (38 E. 57) 

May 20-June 30: Group Exhibi- 
tion of contemporary American 
painters. 

Boyer Galleries (69 E. 57) 

Thru June 3: Paintings by James 
Guy; June 5-30: Oil Paintings by 
David Burliuk, G. Hondius, Louis 
Eilshemius and Harold Weston. 


Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Pkway) 
Thru Summer: Mexican bead work 
of 18th and 19th centuries; Fine 
prints for mass production; Popu- 
lar art in America. 

Contemporary Arts (38 W. 57) 

To June 20: Small paintings for 
the home; May 29-June 30: The 
painters paint each other. 
Decorators Club (745 Fifth) 
May 23-June 30: Paintings of 
New York City—1939; June 6- 
July 1: Interiors before and after 
decoration by club members. 
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A Calendar of New York Exhibitions prepared by 


ART 


8th St. Arts & Crafts (39 E. 8) 
To May 31: Paintings of Ameri- 
can life by William Fisher. 
Federal Art Gallery (225 W. 57) 
May 23-June 24: Functions of 
the New York City Federal Art 
Project. July 5-20: Water colors, 
prints ©& sculpture by teacher 
members of the Art Teaching Di- 
vision. 

Ferargil Galleries (63 E. 57) 
Thru May 30: Water colors by 
Wm. Yarrow; May 22-June 3: 
Oils by Pavloff; June 1-12: Water 
colors by Paul Sample; June 14- 
30: Group Exhibition—Artists re- 
fused by the World’s Fair Jury. 
French Art Galleries (51 E. 57) 
To May 27: Exhibition of draw- 
ings by André Derain. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) To May 27: Ann. 
show of work by students in 
Grand Central School of Art; To 
July 1: World’s Fair Exhibition— 
Ninety-nine American Artists; 
June 20-July 1: Oils by F. Kirk. 
Fifth Ave. Branch—at Sist St. 
June 19-30: Paintings by William 
R. Leigh. 

Grant Studios (175 Mcdougal St.) 
Thru May 25: Water colors by 
Syd Browne; Group Show of oil 
paintings; June 1-24: Oils by Pro- 
vost; Group Show of water colors, 
color prints and pastels. 

Hammer Galleries (682 Fifth) 
Thru Oct. 30: Works of Fabergé, 
Court Jeweler to Tsars Aleksandr 
III and Nikolai II of Russia. 
Arthur H. Harlow (620 Fifth) 
June: Early and recent prints de- 
picting New York City. 

Kennedy Galleries (785 Fifth) 
May 20 thru Summer: Contempo- 
rary American prints; Early views 
of American cities: Marine and 
naval prints; Fine flower prints. 
Frederick Keppel & Co. (71 E. 57) 
Thru May 27: Entire gallery de- 
voted to exhibition of drawings 
and lithography of George Bellows. 
Kleemann Galleries (39 E. 57) 

To June 3: Retrospective, paint- 
ings and water colors by Louis 
M. Eilshemius; June 5-July 1: Im- 
portant paintings, drawings and 
etchings by Eugene Higgins. 

C. W. Kraushaar (730 Fifth) 

May 16-Oct. 1: Groups of selected 
French and American oils, water 
colors and sculpture. 

Julien Levy Gallery (15 E. 57) 
To Sept. 11: Group Show—Dali, 
Berman, Leonid, Chirico, Campigli, 
Peter Blume, Ernst, Tchelitcheu 
and others. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21 E. 57) 
June thru Sept: Selection of Old 
and Modern Masters. 


INSTRUCTION 


Macbeth Galleries (11 E. 57) 

To May 22: Paintings by Francis 
Chapin, Antonio P. Martino, Moses 
Soyer; Drawings and wood carv- 
ings by Jon Corbino; June 1-Aug. 
31: World’s Fair Ex. of contempo- 
rary American oils and water 
colors; and pictures by deceased 
artists. 
Guy Mayer Gallery (41 E. 57) 
Thru June: Water colors and oils 
by Edmund Blampied. 

M. A. McDonald (665 Fifth) 

To May 31: Selected Prints of 
Five Centuries. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 
(Fifth Ave. at 82) Thru Oct. 29: 
Life in America for 300 Years; 
Contemporary American  paint- 
ings; Prints selected from War- 
burg and Museum Collections. 
Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
Thru June 3: Group Exhibition; 
June 5-24: Oils of World’s Fair 
by Renee Lahm; July: Water 
colors; August: Original drawings. 
Milch Galleries (108 W. 57) 

To June 3: Recent water colors 
by Millard Sheets; Thru Summer: 
Exhibition of selected paintings b) 
American artists. 

Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) 

To June 3: Oil paintings, por- 
traits and landscapes, by Frank 
Zell Heuston. 

Morgan Gallery (37 W. 57) 
June-July: Summer Group Shou 
of oil paintings, water colors and 
lithographs in color. 

Pierpont Morgan Library (29E36) 
To Oct. 31: General Exhibition 
for World’s Fair. 

Morton Galleries (130 W. 57) 
Thru May 27: Water colors by 
Margaret Triplett, Group Exhibi- 
tion; June: Group Exhibition. 
Municipal Art Galleries (3 E. 67) 
May 24-June 11: 47th Exhibition, 
water colors and oils by resident 
New Yorkers; June: Retrospective. 
Museum of the City of New York 
(Fifth Ave. at 103) New Perma- 
nent Theatre Gallery opened re- 
cently. May thru Summer: “His- 
tory of the Crystal Palace.” 
Museum of Mod. Art (14 W. 49) 
Thru Oct. 1: Tenth Anniversary 
Exhibition—‘Art in Our Time.” 
Georgette Passedoit (121 E. 57) 
Thru May 31: 20 recent paintings 
by Carlos Merida. 

Pen and Brush (16 E. 10) 

May 20 thru Summer: Pictures of 
New York City—done in all 
media by club members. 

Perls Gallery (32 E. 58) 

Thru Summer: Modern French 
Paintings for the Young Collector; 
including recent works by Picasso, 
Utrillo, Vlaminck, Jean and Dufy. 
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Public Library (Fifth Ave. at 42) 

To Nov. 30: American Print- 
makers, Room 321; Recent addi- 
tions to Print Coll., Room 316. 


Frank Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) 
May 20-June 30: Twentieth An- 
nual Group Exhibition. 


Paul Reinhardt (730 Fifth) 
To May 27: Paintings by Enzo 
D’urbania. 


Riverside Museum (310 Riverside) 
June 2-Sept. 17: Latin American 
Fine and Applied Art—Sponsored 
by the United States New York 
World’s Fair Commission: Works 
from nine countries to be shown. 


Robinson Galleries (126 E. 57) 
May 17-June 30: Sculpture in 
ltd. editions — Zorach, Laurent, 
Wheelock and others. 


Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth Ave.) 
To Sept. 29: Summer Exhibition 
of oil paintings. 


Schaeffer Gallery (61 E. 57) 
June: Paintings by Old Masters. 


Sculptors’ Guild Outdoor Sculpture 
Show (Park Ave. & 39th St.) 
May thru June 15: Members ex- 
hibit 120 works, from 18 inches 
to 14 feet high, including scale 
models of sculpture at the World’s 
Fair. 

Studio Guild (730 Fifth Ave.) 
To June 10: Spring Division, and 
June 12-Sept. 30: Summer Divi- 
sion of Studio Guild Third Na- 


tional Revolving Exhibition. 


Tricker Galleries (19 W. 57) 

To May 27: Paintings by Alex- 
ander Clayton; Intimate murals 
by Lucile Howard Paine; Water 
colors by Harry De Maine; May 
29-June 10: Sculpture exhibition. 


Uptown Gallery (249 West End) 
Thru June 30: Masters of Mod- 
ern French painting. 


Vendome Galleries (339 W. 57) 
To May 30: First one-man show 
of oil paintings by Gertrude 
Kemper. June: Group Show. 


Hudson D. Walker Gallery (38E57) 

To June 3: Oils and water colors 
by James Penney; June 5-July 1: 
Oils by Elof Wedin. 


Whitney Museum (10 W. 8) 
July 1: Reopening with exhibi- 
tion of sculpture, paintings, draw- 
ings, prints from permanent col- 
lection — for duration of the 
World’s Fair. 


WORLD’S FAIR IN NEW YORK 
Permanent Exhibitions to Oct. 30: 
“Masterpieces of Art” displaying 
in 25 galleries 500 of the world’s 
greatest paintings from the Louvre, 
the National Gallery, the Uffizi; 
from governments and private col- 
lectors: a history of art from the 
Middle Ages to the 19th Century. 
Contemporary Arts Building — 
Painting, sculpture and the graphic 
arts of the American field are ex- 
hibited in 23 galleries; 800 pieces 
have been chosen from the many 
works submitted by American 
artists. 

Internat’! Business Machines Corp. 
has assembled paintings by artists 
of 79 countries, which are being 
shown in the Corporation’s Gallery 
of Science and Art in Business 
Systems and Insurance Building. 
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THE GREEN ISLAND—AZORIAN PEOPLE 
Oil Painting by Manuel Lapa 


In the International Business Machines Science and Art 
Exhibition at New York World’s Fair 





PRINT 
BOX 






The Strongest and Most Attractive Print 
Box on the Market To-day 


Three-ply wood veneer frame covered with water 
proof imitation leather. Two metal locks standard 
solander style. Two sizes. 

Small Size Holds 50 prints in 14x19 in. mats 


Large Size Holds 50 prints in 16x22 in. mats 


Price $2.50 express paid 


Alden Galleries 
615 Wyandotte St. Kansas City, Mo. 











GRANT STUDIOS 


175 Macdougal Street New York 


GROUP AND ONE-MAN EXHIBI- 
TIONS ON SUMMER SCHEDULE 


MAY Ist to OCTOBER Ist 











CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ART 


MIDTOWN 


GALLERIES, A. D. GRUSKIN, DIRECTOR 
Exhibitions IMPORTANT 


AMERICAN ARTISTS 


Traveling Exhibitions Circuited 
605 MADISON (bet. 57 & 58 Sts.) N. Y.] 





Have You Friends 
Who might enjoy ART INSTRUCTION? 


Send us their names and addresses and 
we'll see that they receive sample copies. 
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ART AT THE 

NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR 
Much has been written about the art to 
be seen at this Fair. The daily press and 
magazines that feature art news have de- 
voted considerable space in both story 
and pictures to its architecture, murals, 
sculptures and decorative features. The 
special exhibits of Old Masters and con- 
temporary arts (announced on preceding 
page) have likewise been well publicized 
during the past weeks. 


Among the picture exhibits is a col- 
lection that is attracting attention. In 
its Gallery of Science and Art, the Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation 
has assembled 79 contemporary paintings 
from as many different countries. These 
pictures were purchased from the artists 

not borrowed. 


In the introduction to the catalog, 
Thomas J. Watson, President of Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation, 
explains the purpose of this exhibition: 


“Three great patrons have fostered 
painting throughout the long history of 
civilization. Priests have adorned 
temples, rulers their palaces and public 
buildings, private individuals their homes 
and art museums. 


“In the last group, business men of 
many countries became more and more 
important after the Renaissance. From 
the Medici in Florence to industrialists 
and financiers of the 20th century they 
preserved the art of antiquity and were 
generous patrons of contemporary artists. 


“If business men, why not business it- 
self? Directly or indirectly artists must 
depend on business for support. It is our 
opinion that mutual benefit would result 
if the interest of business in art and of 
artists in business should be increased.” 


To carry out the plan, representatives 
of the company in 79 different countries 
were instructed to ask leading art author- 
ities to select the contemporary artists 
and paintings typical of their countries. 
While the visitor cannot expect to find 
the art of these ceuntries definitely 
characterized by an exhibit of this kind, 
they will certainly be interested to see 
pictures from nations that are seldom 
represented in American exhibitions. 
They may be surprised, for example, to 
discover such a masterful bit of paint- 
ing from the Azores, tiny specks of agri- 
cultural green set in the ocean’s wide 
expanse; or from Columbia, or Trinidad. 

A second collection of paintings from 
the same 79 countries, by different artists, 
has been purchased and will move from 
city to city, from country to country, 
to be displayed in art centers. 


ART IN NEW YORK 
Art minded visitors at the Fair will be 
glad to learn that a very complete and 
well-arranged guide to art in New York 
City, Art in New York, has just been 
published by the Municipal Art Society 
of 119 East 19th Street. It sells for 
twenty-five cents. The author, Florence N. 
Levy, in addition to listing all the city’s 
art attractions has planned tours which 
enable the visitor to use his time to 
utmost advantage. The guide is bound in 
paper covers and is small enough to be 
carried in the pocket or handbag. 





HEAD IN CAST STONE 
by Maldarelli 


In the Limited Editions Sculpture Show at the 
Robinson Galleries 


SCULPTURE IN LIMITED 
EDITIONS 


The Robinson Galleries at 126 East 57th Street 
have just opened an exhibition of Limited Edi- 
tion Sculpture. That is a new term in art. For 
sculptors it represents a new and larger market; 
for a host of art lovers it offers the opportu- 
nity for acquiring examples from the hands of 
William Zorach, Warren Wheelock, Oronzio 
Maldarelli, John B. Flannagan and other inter- 
nationally-known sculptors. 


George Robinson, Director of the Galleries, 
explains that Limited Edition Sculptures. are 
duplicate originals in the sense in which that 
term is applied to etchings, bronzes and terra 
cottas. He also emphasizes that the galleries 
present no work which does not have the com- 
plete approval of the sculptor who created the 
original model, each piece bearing the sculp- 
tor’s signature. “What we are doing,” says Mr. 
Robinson, “is not making anything different in 
character or quality, from what the sculptors 
themselves make, but merely increasing the 
quantity of the edition, while remaining well 
within the bounds of comparative rarity. In 
other words, today a sculptor may make a 
model in clay and from that have cast a half 
dozen terra cottas. Instead, we may make in 
just the same way one hundred or two hun- 
dred. Again, the sculptor may make a model 
in plaster, and have made from it one to a 
dozen pieces in cast stone, whereas our quantity 
would be greater. This applies to all of our 
media, except woods, with regard to which the 
situation is slightly different. In wood, we 
carve mechanically from the original wood 
carving. Here it can be said that our duplicates 
are copies of an original. But more and more 
our sculptors are designing models specifically 
for duplication, and nothing else, so that here 
too we are developing a series of duplicate 
originals.” 


The price range of $10.00 to $100.00 is in con- 
trast with the hundreds and even thousands of 
dollars ordinarily paid for such work. The 
size of each limited edition varies with the 
piece, over a wide range, dependent upon many 
factors, including the desires of the sculptor. 
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SKETCHING TIME 
IS THE TIME TO USE... 


- «+. the All American 
Line of 

FINE ARTISTS’ COLORS 

and MATERIALS 


You should employ only the Finest Qual- 
ity Artists’ Colors and Materials in in- 
terpreting the great outdoors. Be kind to 
your talent by filling out your sketch- 
ing kit with these WEBER specialties: 


FINE ARTISTS’ COLORS 
in Oil—Water—Tempera—Pastel 


FINEST OILS— VARNISHES — MEDIUMS 
PERMALBA-PRIMED ARTISTS’ CANVAS 
FINE ARTISTS’ BRUSHES 
SKETCH BOXES AND EASELS 


AQUA PASTEL — 1... Crayon with which to Paint as 
well as Draw. Put a box of WEBER AQUA PASTELS 
in your pocket or kit. Ideal for making color sketches 
in Pastel or Water Color, or in a combination of both 
techniques. A new dual medium. 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
1220 BUTTONWOOD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MIDWEST DISTRIBUTING BRANCH 
705 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Branch at Baltimore, Md. 


PATRONIZE YOUR NEAREST WEBER DEALER 
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KOH-I-NOOR 


Drawing Pencils 


Are 
made in our new 


| American Factory 


* 


| It" 


* 


i] Catalog A-5 is now ready 
for distribution 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL CoO., INC. 
373 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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lt was a Bis Party 
Our birthday party is over. And what a party! Nearly 
3,000 new friends joined the celebration, accepting 
our birthday treat of a year’s subscription to ART 
INSTRUCTION at half price. The same offer was open 


to present subscribers too: many accepted it by 
renewing their subscriptions at the half-price figure. 

The success of our party was due largely to a host 
of friends who were generous in responding to our 
request for names of those who might like ArT 
INstruCTION. Along came hundreds of lists, with 
thousands of names. From these lists came our new 
subscribers. 

We are happy to have these new subscribers: in- 
creased circulation means growth—and a better maga- 
zine. But one of the greatest satisfactions of this sub- 
scription drive is the almost universal expression of 
friendship from persons in authority in the art world 
who have endorsed Art INSTRUCTION by thus intro- 
ducing us to their friends and acquaintances. We 
hereby offer thanks and appreciation to all these. 
Such cooperation puts us under an obligation which 
we promise to honor by trying to make ArT INsTRUC- 
TION better month by month. 


* * * 


COMPETITION FOR MEMORIAL DESIGNS 
The Barre Granite Association is offering prizes 
totaling $1,500 for designs for memorials of moderate 
cost. These prize awards will be made at three suc- 
cessive judgings of the designs—on each occasion a 
first prize of $200, a second prize of $100, a third 
prize of $50, and six Honorable Mentions carrying 
a monetary award of $25 will be awarded. 

The Competition is open to all designers, archi- 
tects, artists, students and craftsmen throughout the 
United States and its possessions as well as to resi- 
dents of Canada. Competition rules permit the col- 
laboration of two designers. 

The contest closes September Ist. An entry card 
and descriptive booklet containing the rules govern- 
ing the contest, as well as other helpful suggestions 
for the competitor, may be obtained upon request 
from the Barre Granite Association, Barre, Vermont. 
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Outdoor Sketching 


made easy 





HEN you go on your vacation 

this summer, take along a box 
of MONGOL COLORED Pencils. 
MONGOL COLORED Pencils make 
outdoor sketching so easy, it's really 
fun. 
With COLORED MONGOLS in your 
kit you need only brush and water to 
get pleasing water color effects. And 
if you don't care to finish your pic- 
ture “in the field," it's a simple mat- 
ter to paint in the wash tints later at . 
home. 
MONGOL colors are clear, true and 
uniform. They are easy to blend and 
can be used either with or without 
water on any paper suitable for or- 
dinary pencil or water color work. 
MONGOL COLORED leads are of 
the thin variety, but made so strong 
they are guaranteed not to break in 
normal use. 


Order a box today—be ready when 


vacation time comes. 


MONGOL 





PENCILS 


Artists like this 
compact Easel Box 
with its 24 differ- 
ent colors. Each 
color is instantly 
available. Box folds 
to pocket size. Also 
offered in 12-color 
assortments. All 
colors may be ob- 
tained singly and 
in either round or 
hexagon shape. 





<>. 
EBERHARD FABER 


The Oldest Pencil Factory in America 








A CLOSE-UP OF THE MAHONRI YOUNG PORTRAIT SKETCH IN PROCESS 
SHOWING THE HAND AND BRUSH OF WAYMAN ADAMS IN CHARACTERISTIC ACTION 
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PAINTS A PORTRAIT 


DESCRIBED BY ERNEST W. WATSON PHOTOGRAPHY BY ALFRED A. COHN 


This is written on the afternoon following the unusual performance that is recorded pictorially on 
the succeeding pages, partly to take advantage of a fresh memory, but chiefly because it is difficult 
for my enthusiasm to give way to prosaic tasks. The experience of the morning has completely absorbed 
my interest for the rest of the day. Writing about this painting performance is, next to taking up a 
brush and trying to paint a portrait myself, the most satisfying thing to do. How I envy those students 
of Wayman Adams who, after witnessing several such demonstrations during a Summer at Elizabeth- 
town, New York, are actually able to put to creative use both the inspiration and the instruction of 
these occasions. 

This morning’s performance was unusually dramatic because the sitier was also a distinguished 
artist. Mahonri Young. whose drawings fill several pages of this same issue, had consented to sit for 
today’s painting demonstration—a happy cooperative arrangement for both Mr. Adams and the readers 
of Art INSTRUCTION. 


At ten o'clock this morning then, the stage was set. In Wayman Adams’ studio on the top floor of 
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Carnegie Studios on Fifty-seventh Street. New 
York, our photographer unpacked his equipment 
and set up his camera. Adams slipped on a clean 
linen smock. My guess is that he always starts a 
picture in a freshly laundered smock; that would 
be wholly consistent with the man and his environ- 
ment, an environment, by the way, that is the 
dream of every aspiring artist an expansive 
studio generously lighted by enormous north win- 
dows and skylights and looking out upon Central 
Park; furnished in exquisite taste with antique 
furniture, old master portraits and velvet hang- 
ings; a flattering background for the personages 
who seek the distinction of a portrait by the Adams 
brush. 

Adams set his palette. Mahonri Young, looking 
over his shoulder remarked, “That facility of yours 
in getting a likeness—that is a gift of the gods— 
something you just can't acquire.” 

“And a gift.” retorted Adams, “that is given one 
day and taken away the next. Did you ever have a 
portrait suddenly turn into the likeness of some- 
one else?” 

The palette? It reminds me of Joseph De Camp’s 
cryptic reply to his student's query as to the colors 
he used in his portraits—“Red, blue and yellow.” 

Well, Wayman Adams’ palette is as simple as 
that: ultramarine blue, white, alizarine crimson, 
cadmium red light, cadmium orange deep and cad- 
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mium pale. He admits the occasional use of other 
colors but these five serve for the bulk of his work. 
Today he used cremnitz white instead of the cus- 
tomary zinc white, because the former dries more 
rapidly and is better suited for a rapid demon- 
stration painting that is to be completed in two 
hours. 

Brushes? There must have been a hundred in 
that great jar on the table, brushes ranging in size 
from a quarter inch to over two inches. I meant to 
get a picture of that jar of brushes but our films 
ran out. These brushes are not for decorative pur- 
poses: Adams employs a good many as he paints, 
holds seven or eight in his hand with the palette, 
and often stops to select another — always flat 
brushes, he never uses the round variety. 

Mr. Young took his place in the sitter’s chair on 
a low platform. Screens for the control of light 
were moved about. Another chair was substituted. 
The easel, about five feet from the platform, was 
adjusted. 

At last all was ready; Adams spent some mo- 
ments studying the composition, then dipped his 
brush in his palette cup, mixed a warm neutral 
tone which he scumbled rapidly over the entire 
canvas, a very delicate tone with just enough sub- 
stance to break up the raw surface of the canvas. 
With rapid swinging strokes he mapped out the 
position of the head and shoulders. 
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Adams attacks his canvas with directness and as- 
surance, Although he declares that he is constantly 
making changes, the observer certainly gets the im- 
pression that every stroke is put in just the right 
place and stays put. Indeed that is evident in these 
step-by-step pictures. Each stroke seems as definitely 
planned as are steel girders in a skyscraper. There 
is no fumbling. Those first indications of the features 
(2) were drawn with a decisive brush. 

As he paints, Adams continually backs away from 
his canvas twelve or fifteen feet to get a comparative 
view of canvas and sitter; a considerable bit of exer- 
cise in the course of a two or three-hour sitting 
which the artist prefers to eighteen holes of golf. 

Before going far with the features, Adams brushed 
in an area of background behind the head but 
avoided bringing it right up to the contours, and for 
two reasons. In the first place he prefers to reserve 
decision of the final boundaries. Secondly, through 
this practice he avoids the objectionable piling up of 
paint around the contours. As the picture proceeds, 
the background is cautiously drawn in toward the 
head as the drawing is gradually made definite. 

The development of form proceeds with logical 
organization. In 6 we see the first steps in the model- 
ing of the lighted side. Observe the simplicity of the 
planes, especially marked in the forehead—laid in 
with broad masses of color—and see how those planes 
are retained as the work progresses. 
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A very important thing to notice throughout is the 
reluctance with which Adams loses his white canvas. 
In brushing-in the shadows in 3, 4 and 5 the un- 
touched canvas on the dark side stands for the re- 
flected light. In the more advanced stages, even as 
late as No. 9, the bony prominences and highlights 
are represented by spots of bare canvas. Adams makes 
full use of all the painter’s resources. The canvas is 
one of them. Even after the face has been completely 
covered with pigment, a spot of untouched canvas 
below remains to serve as a key in establishing values. 
He seems as reluctant to cover the white of his canvas 
with anything casual as is the water-colorist to lose 
the vitalizing power of his white paper. 

In the early stages the color was kept exceedingly 
simple and the tones quite flat, but so true in hue 
and value that the final painting appeared to be a 
matter of relatively slight modifications. Practically 
every brush stroke in the hair followed the direction 
of growth. The gray coat was painted with remark- 
able deftness and speed. The blue shirt and red tie 
added a lively note to an otherwise rather gray ar- 
rangement. The background, largely warm in tone, 
was relieved by strokes of deep blue. 

The aspect of an artist’s palette at the end of an 
hour or so of painting, like his handwriting, gives 
more than a hint of his character. The palettes of 
some painters look as though a snake had been 
crawling around over them. Others show vast ac- 
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cumulations of dried pigment, 
layer upon layer. Adams’ palette 
is that of a precise workman who 
loves order and organization. It is 
yet another element in a general 
harmony that pervades the work 
and the environment of this master 
craftsman. In comparing the repro- 
ductions of this portrait in its vari- 
ous stages, the difficulties of 
securing exact values through pho- 
tography should be taken into 
account: as for example the con- 
siderable tonal variation in 10 
and 11. The finished sketch 11 is 
definitely too low in tone. A truth- 
ful reproduction of Mr. Adams’ 
original would place it somewhere 
between 10 and 11. 

It is Adams’ usual practice to 
paint with his canvas already 
placed in its frame, but for the 
purpose of this demonstration the 
frame was impractical. 

Wayman Adams was born in 
Muncie, Indiana. He is one of 
Henri’s most illustrious pupils, and 
also studied with Wm. M. Chase. 
Ever since his student days he has 
devoted himself to portraiture and 
has painted many of America’s 
notables during a brilliant career. 
He is a member of the National 
Academy and a dozen other art as- 
sociations. His portraits have won 
nearly every worthwhile prize of- 
fered in America and he is widely 
represented in our art museums 
and private collections. 


In the graphic arts, as in paint- 
ing, Adams has a high record of 
accomplishment. His lithographs 
have received many awards in na- 
tional exhibitions and are promi- 
nent in the collections. 


It is fortunate that at least a few 
of our greater artists receive stu- 
dents in their studios for instruc- 
tion. Think of what Robert Henri 
did for American art through 
his teaching, and Charles W. 
Hawthorne. So with Wayman 
Adams. During the Summer he ac- 
cepts students of painting, etching 
and lithography in his “Old Red 
Mill” and adjoining studios at 
Elizabethtown, New York. Those 
who have ever spent a summer 
studying at “Mill Village” have 
enjoyed one of the most delightful 
experiences that can come to an 
art student. 
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DEVOE POSTER 
AWARDS 


The Competition is over. The 
judges have made their selections 
and the prize winners are an- 
nounced herewith. But the good 
work Devee & Raynolds Company 
is doing in conducting this Travel 
Poster Contest has just begun. For 
this superb collection of posters 
should do three things. First it 
should awaken the railroads — if 
they are not too far gone — to the 
realization that striking posters 
will help them sell travel to the 
American public. Second, it should 
remind advertisers that American 
artists are second to those of no 
other nation, in their mastery of 
the poster art. Third, it will estab- 
lish high ideals among students 
and artists who have the opportu- 
nity of seeing the collection. 

Plans have been made for show- 
ing the posters throughout the 
country during the coming year. It 
is expected that about one hun- 
dred will be on exhibition in the 
Railroad Building at the New 
York World’s Fair. Others—sev- 
eral thousand were submitted— 
will start traveling. They will ap- 
pear in railway stations and in 
many other places. Your school or 
museum will be fortunate indeed 
if a showing can be arranged. They 
are of exceptional interest to lay- 
men and are instructive for artists 
and students because of their fine 
design and technical excellence— 
the Editors have seen them. The 
sponsors—and of course the artists 

-hope that many of these posters 
will be purchased by the railroads. 

The names of the prize winners 
follow. It should be noted that the 
Western Railroads offered special 
prizes for entries dealing with 
western subjects. 


Ist National Prize $1,000 
John Wenrich, Rochester, New York 
2nd National Prize $250 
Bryan Burroughs, New York City 
3rd National Prize $100 
Paul Mathison, Chicago, Il. 
ith National Prize $50 
Si Vanderlaan, Los Angeies, Cal. 
5th National Prize $20 
Sidney Manligas, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Ist Western Railway Prize $250 
Wesley L. Kroenung, Los Angeles, Cal. 
2nd Western Railway Prize $150 
Harold Hoffman, Western Springs, Ill. 
3rd Western Railway Prize $100 


Malcolm P. Cameron, Los Angeles, Cal. 
In addition, Honorable Mention Prizes 
of $10.00 each were awarded to twelve 
other persons. 
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i jem longer you knock about 
in this wicked world the 
more you realize that A‘sop, 
noted Greek fable-maker, was 
nobody’s fool. I'm thinking of 
the one about the friendly 
monkey who asked the cat, in 
a chummy, generous way, to 
pull the chestnuts out of the 
fire for him. (Maybe La Fon- 
taine wrote that one, but it’s 
a good fable, anyway.) The 
idea was that if anybody’s paw 
got burned in salvaging the 
chestnuts, it was the cat’s paw. 


There is an irresistible note 
of friendliness and camaraderie 
in the invitations you get to 
gamble a few free sketches— 
free, that is, to the person who 
asks you to make them up. 
“‘Let’s gamble”’ ought to 
mean “let us gamble”—but the 
joker is that you do all the 
gambling and stand to take a 
100% loss on your work if nothing 
comes of the sketches. Your fellow 
gambler doesn’t stand to lose any- 
thing. 

I don’t think it is the gambling 
itself that irks me nearly so much 
as the specious way the proposi- 
tion is put. A great many artists, 
and nearly all beginning artists 
have to do a certain amount of 
gambling, and this is all in the 
day’s work (not to speak of the 
night’s work) so long as the 
gamble is clearly understood, 
and so long as the artist isn’t 
made to feel that his possible 
client is doing him a big favor to 
allow him to make up perhaps a 
hundred dollars’ worth of free 
sketches, with absolutely no guar- 
antee that there will be a nickel’s 
worth of salvage if the sketches 
arent approved. 

Perhaps the gamble is well 
worth while, but the point is to go 
into it with no more expectancy 
of winning than if you were play- 
ing the races, or roulette. It is 
vastly important to keep your psy- 
chology straight when you are 
taking a chance with some free 
sketches to get an assignment for 
finished art. Let’s say that it is suf- 
ficiently important for you, par- 
ticularly if you are a beginner, to 
gamble some time and effort. But 
it is also important for you to be 
sufficiently mature-minded to lose 
out without feeling that you have 
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Chapter 9 


“Let's gamble .. .” 


The old cordial invitation 
and how to deal with it 


been cheated or robbed. You can 
always refuse to take the gamble 
or, better still, insist on a nominal 
charge for each sketch, no matter 
how small you may make such a 
charge. The principle involved is 
that if your sketches are good 
enough to be considered at all, 
they are worth something. If art- 
ists had always stood firm on this 
principle, the whole bad practice 
of speculative sketches wouldn't 
exist at all. 


Because art is a buyer’s market, 
and because most art assignments 
are not handled directly as be- 
tween artist and client, it is al- 
ways possible to find artists who 
are willing to make speculative 
sketches. “Just a few rough ideas 
—it won't take you any time at 
all—and if you please this client 
of ours, there’s a lot of other work 
we can give you...” Sheer 
bribery, that last vague but allur- 
ing promise—and it all too often 
goes with a proposition for free 
sketches. Who can resist the possi- 
bility of winning this generous 
market, of winning a grateful and 
appreciative client? You'll be sur- 
prised at how appreciative people 
can be of your work—when 
they're not committing themselves 
to paying for it—but you oughtn't 
to be. The monkey told the cat 
how clever she was, and how cer- 
tain he was that her skill would 
pull the chestnuts out of the fire. 
You thought the cat was pretty 





dumb to fall for anything like 
this—but you are more than 
likely to be expected to, and 
to make believe you are 
naively enthusiastic about it. 
It would be just fine if, on 
fifty dollars’ worth of sketches, 
you were to contribute your 
time and skill to that amount, 
and the business man were to 
contribute twenty-five dollars. 
In that case you would both 
be in the deal on a 50-50 basis, 
and he could properly say 
“Let's gamble.” 
The idea that sketches aren't 
worth anything is just silly. 
No experienced artists think 
so, and experienced business 
men, buyers of art, only pre- 
tend to think so. If the art 
ability pre-viewed in the 
sketches could conceivably 
come to be the finished art 
work actually used, or could per- 
haps help get an advertising ac- 
count—it stands to reason that it 
must be worth something. And the 
experienced artist knows that the 
most important part of the draw- 
ing or painting he hopes to make 
is embodied in the sketch—most 
important of all, the idea; then the 
composition, the whole creative es- 
sence of the thing. And it is this he 
is asked to toss in for nothing, on 
a win or lose gamble. 

Courage, mes amis—and it takes 
courage, and a level head and a 
sound psychology to lose a few 
gambles like this and not develop 
a sense of grievance. En la guerre 
comme en la guerre—it’s part of 
the game, and it’s up to you to de- 
cide whether the game is worth 
playing or not. | would give a 
great deal to be able to re-write the 
rules, but again let us not forget 
that we are facing a_ buyer's 
market, and that buyers have 
mostly been able to lay down the 
terms on which they will buy—or 
not. 

In their demands for a mature 
and often stoic psychology, art 
competitions are not unlike specu- 
lative situations in the more com- 
mercial levels of art practice. 

A competition is a little more 
like a game, and most artists see it 
so, but there are many, especially 
those who get their coaching from 
Aunt Emma instead of from the 
school of hard knocks, who even 
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When Mahonri Young boards a train bound for Ohio or Utah, he slips a few fresh sketchbooks into 
his traveling bag. At his journey’s end their pages are well filled with innumerable pencil sketches of 
things seen along the way. It matters not whether these scenes and objects be spectacular or in any way 
out of the ordinary; Young is interested in even uninteresting things, which is to say that he sees 
significance in everything and finds a hint of beauty in the least promising subjects. A cluster of sheep 
pens on the prairie, a lone freight car on a siding, a herd of cattle on the plains, a cloud formation, the 
folds of distant hills, a haystack; such humble and trivial subjects fill his sketchbooks. But they are 
not too trivial for Young: all have some meaning to him; all are part and parcel of the world he lives 
in. So many students travel miles to seek picturesque motifs! So many artists fail to respond to any 

but dramatic subjects! 

In one of Young’s sketchbooks are twelve water-color drawings made from the same hotel window in 




















“The Winner,” a pen and wash composition sketch, one of many made by Mahonri Young as 
studies for a bronze of this subject 
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A page of brush and ink drawings from one of 
Mahonri Young’s sketchbooks. These are not ring- 
side sketches but were done after returning home 
while the visual image was fresh. They remind us 
of the drawings by Chinese masters who acquired 
such superb skill in line expression. The technic 
is similar, too, because Young used chinese ink on 
an absorbent chinese paper 


Salt Lake City. In one, the buildings directly across 
the street are the center of interest, the Wasach Moun- 
tains beyond forming a delicate backdrop. In another 
we look over these same buildings and see the en- 
circling mountains as through a telescope. In one 
sketch the artist has looked toward the north, in 
another toward the south. In one the focus is on the 
foreground, in another the middle distance. Here are 
a dozen striking water colors, no two of which re- 
semble each other, each distinctive in viewpoint, 
mood and color; all done by the artist without leav- 
ing his hotel room. 

Perhaps these sketchbooks of Young’s give the best 
clue to his character and accomplishment. They 
reveal his resourcefulness. They testify to a lively 
enthusiasm for all that nature has to offer. That en- 
thusiasm has not diminished with the passing of the 
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years. Young's passion for drawing is the watermark 
of his genius. He loves to draw today as he always 
has. He loves to draw as few artists do. 

Among all that has interested Mahonri Young, 
boxing has been one of his first loves. For years he 
has been a ringside enthusiast; this sport has been 
the inspiration of many of his famous bronzes. His 
delight in the drama and action of the prize ring 
is seen also in his etchings of fights and fighters. 

The charcoal drawing of Rochet dates from 
Young’s Paris days. All the boxing celebrities of the 
French capital were known to him and many became 
his models. That drawing, done on a 19 x 25 sheet of 
gray-blue paper, is an eloquent bit of draftsmanship. 
Quickly drawn from life—Rochet posed especially 
for it—its extreme economy of effort and the exact, 
though lightly indicated, anatomical structure dem- 
onstrate that Mahonri is a sculptor even when his 
medium is a graphic one. 

The drawing on page 15 is one of many that served 
as studies for The Winner, a bronze, depicting that 
precious moment of victory in the battle of the prize 
ring. The sketch was doubtless made just after the 
event, as soon as Mahonri reached his studio and 
while the visual image was still clear. 


Young is equally at home with almost every me- 
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VMAHONRI YOUNG 


dium. Although he had decided, when a student in 
Paris, that he was to be a sculptor, he began to paint 
in oil and water color, explaining—to those who 
asked why—that he knew he would want to paint 
later on and he didn’t want to paint as one speaks a 
foreign language. Thus he has made each language 
of art his language, and in countless exhibitions his 
work in bronze, oil, water color, pastel and other 
media have shown a versatility that is founded upon 
thorough study and extensive practice in each. 

When asked which of the arts he likes best he says, 
“When I am painting I like drawing best; when draw- 
ing, | know I’m a good sculptor; when sculping, I 
think I am very fine at etching; when etching, I’m a 
fine draftsman. So you see I’m never at a loss to move 
on to something that I can do better—which may 
sound rather factitious but it is rather true.” Mahonri 
works just that way. He keeps many thing in process 
at once. His studio is full of paintings, etchings, fresh 
casts, plaques and statues—not to mention portfolios 
and books of sketches. 

In addition to his fighters, Young is especially 
known for his Navajo and Hopi Indian subjects. The 
labor theme has also attracted him and he has de- 
picted men digging, wielding heavy sledges, carrying 
huge burdens of coal on their shoulders, or resting 









A 30-second ringside pencil sketch 


after the day's work. These subjects, as well as the 
Indians, have found fulfillment both in sculpture and 
in etching. The contrast of such vigorous subject 
matter with the delightful pastel studies of nudes and 
ballet dancers merely points to Young’s all-embracing 
interest in a world of contrasts. 

Mahonri Young was born in Salt Lake City and 
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A composition study in pen and wash by Mahonri Young, about half the size of his original. 
Note the masterly expression of physical exhaustion in the fighter lying against the ropes 
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lived in the far west until he was grown, modeling 
things out of the adobe, native in that region, and 
later in clay—which he first saw when Cyrus Dallin 
came to Salt Lake City in 1897 to make a statue of 
Young’s famous grandfather, Brigham Young. 

After two years’ study at the Art Students League 
in New York—Kenyon Cox was one of his instructors 
—and subsequent study in Paris, he returned to Utah 
where he began his absorbing studies of the Navajo 
Indians. But New York was soon to claim him. He 
became an instructor at the Art Students League and 
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This study by Mahonri Young, reduced from an 11 x 15 
charcoal drawing, is a masterpiece of movement ex- 
pressed by graphic means. To achieve this result Young 
says he tries to draw nothing but the lines of action, 
neglecting detail—the rendering of which makes a draw- 
ing static. 

This represents a phase of study between the ringside 
sketches and the final composition of an etching or a 
bronze sculpture 
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The drawing of Rochet, a noted Parisian fighter, dates 
from the artist’s Paris days. Rochet was a mulatto from 
Martinique. “When I drew him,” says Young, “he still 
had a fine figure but he had become just a chopping 
block. Too much punishment on the chin had made him 
‘goofy’.” The original drawing is on gray-blue charcoal 
paper about 14 x 20 inches 


later at the American School of Sculpture. He is at 
present teaching sculpture at the League. 

Mahonri does not go in for sports or hobbies. 
“Sports interfere with my loafing,” he says, “and as 
to hobbies—what need have I for a hobby? When I 
get tired of loafing I work.” 

Just when Young gets time for loafing is something 
of a mystery to those who know of his prodigious 
labors during a very busy life. But loaf he must, else 
how could that genial philosophy of his find time 
for its mellow ripening? 

The Index of Twentieth Century Artists devotes 
four pages to Young’s awards, honors, an account of 
his exhibitions and reproductions of his work. He is 
one of America’s great men of art. 
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PAPIER MACHE 


A Simple and Inexpensive Home Craft 


Papier maché is a craft which originally came to us 
from the French — hence its French name. As prac- 
ticed in Paris, early in the eighteenth century, waste 
paper was mashed and boiled until it became a 
smooth pulp, to which glue was added, and this 
pulp was then moulded or pressed into the desired 
shape between dyes. The craft is a very much older 
one, however, for we have, in our museums, very 
beautiful examples of decorated papier maché 
articles produced in Persia and Kashmir. In Japan, 
too, this craft flourishes, and it is the Japanese 
method which Henry Clay of Birmingham patented 
and introduced into England. By this method papier 
maché articles are made by the pasting together of 
sheets of paper over a mould—articles of consider- 
able durability, which 
form a very cheap basis 
for various forms of deco- 
ration, such as painting or 
lacquer work. 


Materials Required 

The materials required 
are so simple that papier 
maché is probably the 
least expensive of any 
craft. Materials include: 

Tissue paper. 

Waste paper (not 

shiny}. 

Paste (recipe below). 

Scissors. 

A mould. 

Small tin of vaseline 

for greasing the mould. 

Materials for decorating 

the finished articles. 


Suitable Paper 
Any kind of paper 
which is not shiny or 


glazed may be used. (1) 


Rough brown paper, 

cheap wrapping paper, old newspapers. The last are 
probably best, because they are so easily procurable, 
thin, and tear easily. 

For small objects the paper must be torn up into 
small pieces of even size. It is important that they 
be torn, not cut, in order that no ridges are formed 
as the work proceeds. For larger articles, larger 
pieces may be used, and for trays whole sheets pasted 
one on top of the other were used by Henry Clay. 


The Mould 
The mould chosen should be of pleasing shape, so 
that the finished article may be worthy of the work 
and decoration put into it. The mould must be larger 
round the top than at the bottom, so that the papier 
maché shape can be easily removed when completed. 
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This is a chapter from “Modern Home Crafts” published 
by John H. Hopkins, Inc., of New York. This beautifully 
illustrated book, which was reviewed in our March num- 
ber, was written by twelve distinguished craftsmen and 
gives practical instruction in nearly twenty crafts. We 
are grateful to the publisher for permission to present 
this material to our readers 


The bowl shown in the illustration (fig. 2) is made 
over a plain round basin. For the making of trays, 
cheap japanned trays of good dimensions can be 
used, and boxes can be made over other boxes— 
plain smooth white wood being most suitable. 


The Process 
Grease the mould with lard, vaseline, or any kind 





Correct method of pasting pieces of newspaper 


of fat. Carefully cover this with tissue paper on the 
outside, pressing it down well so that it fits smoothly 
and without wrinkles. Do not let any pieces overlap, 
as this causes roughness later. Trim round the top of 
the bow! with sharp scissors. 


Place the bowl over a jar or block of wood to 
raise it (as in fig. 1), and proceed as below. Prepare 
a supply of small bits of paper by tearing the sheet 
into pieces of suitable size. For the bow! illustrated, 
the scraps are 214 inches long by 134 inches wide at 
the top, and torn to a point at one end so that they 
will lie smoothly on the rounded shape. Place the 
bits of paper in a bowl of water to soak for about 
half an hour, allowing the paper to lie smooth and 


flat. 
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The Paste 

Make some paste by mixing a teacupful of flour 
with cold water to the consistency of cream. Add 
boiling water and stir until it thickens; add a tea- 
spoonful of alum to make it more adhesive. If the 
paste is to be kept for any length of time, add a few 
drops of oil of cloves or cinnamon. 

The tissue-covered bowl will now be ready for 
working on. Taking the pieces of paper from the 
bowl of water, spread them out singly on blotting- 
paper and squeeze the water out, as the paper should 
be damp. not wet, when applied. The best way to do 
this is to place another sheet of blotting-paper over 
wet pieces and roll with a rubber roller, or even an 
ordinary pastry roller. 

When making a bowl, use pointed pieces of paper. 
placing the point of the paper to the center of the 
bottom of the mould. Continue pasting down the 
pieces of newspaper side by side so that they meet— 
but they must not overlap, because this would form 
ridges. When tearing the paper, do one set with the 





Bowl with fish design was made over a basin. Painted tray and bowl in heat-resisting 
enamel, The Fruit or Sweet Dish covered in silver paper with painted decorations 


print running from top to bottom and another with 
the print from side to side, using the sets for alter- 
nate layers. In this way it is easy to distinguish one 
layer from another (see fig. 1). As soon as each layer 
is finished, paste the work over again. 


Number of Layers 
For a small bowl or article, about eight layers of 
paper are sufficient; larger pieces of work need to be 
thicker according to size. The last layer may be made 
of plain white paper, or sometimes a very thin 
muslin is used to give additional strength. When fin- 
ished, trim the edges carefully with a sharp knife. 
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Then place (while on the mould) in a warm—not 
hot—oven and allow the work to dry slowly for sev- 
eral hours. On no account must the bowl be scorched. 
There is no need to keep an oven going for each piece 
of work. It is safe to let the work wait in a dry place 
until several pieces are ready. 

When dry remove from the mould, and if the in- 
side is still damp replace the work in the oven for 
a short time. It is advisable to brush over with paste 
both inside and outside before the work is quite dry, 
as this helps to make the substance waterproof. When 
set quite hard, look over the work carefully and rub 
down any unevenness with sand-paper. If the article 
has been properly made and dried, it should be 
even and hard, but a good coat of size or wood filler 
will help to produce a better surface for decoration. 


Suitable Paint 

The best colors to use on papier maché are damp- 
proof and heat-resisting enamels, as they dry quickly 
and have a pleasant matt surface. For a glossy sur- 
face, use very good clear 
enamels; apply them 
thinly with a soft brush. 
Two coats are usually re- 
quired, the first one being 
quite dry before the sec- 
ond is put on. Water- 
colors and similar paints 
may be used if the work is 
varnished afterwards. 


The Design 


Papier maché may be 
decorated in many ways. 

It makes a useful founda- 
tion for gesso, lacquer 
work, or even sealing-wax. 

Even the simplest of de- 

signs can be effective. If 

the design is just a simple 

line pattern it can be 
drawn straight on to the 
article. If a more compli- 
cated design is used, then 

craft workers who are not 
very sure of their 
draftsmanship should pre- 

pare the design on a piece 

of paper and trace this on 

to their work by means of 
carbon paper, ready for 
whatever method of decoration they intend to use. 


Silver and gold paper, or colored aluminum 
papers used for wrapping chocolates, can also be em- 
ployed as coverings. To do this, cover the article 
with a thin coating of quick-drying medium, or good 
gold size, and when tacky, press the paper on to it. 
Smooth down well with a rubber squeegee and leave 
to dry. 


Nacrolaque may be used to simulate mother-of- 
pearl. This must be mounted and stained, using gold 
or silver paper for the backing, used as the last layer 
of the papier maché whilst still wet. 
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GOING TO BE AN ARTIST 
continued from page 14 


enter a competition on psychologi- 
cally the wrong foot. Inevitably 
they emerge in still worse array. 
There are those who, moved by I 
can't imagine what impulse, enter 
a competition with the fixed idea 
that they can’t possibly win—often 
that the whole thing is crooked, 
that the award will be made by 
favoritism. A fine negative start. 


This is a matter of attitude, and 
is only a little more childish than 
its opposite — the quite unwar- 
ranted conviction on the part of 
some competitors that they are 
certain to win, that it’s just a 
matter of deciding how to spend 
the prize money. 


Both of these artists are doing 
what horsemen so _picturesquely 
describe as riding for a fall—and 
when they get it, Aunt Emma is 
right there with made-in-advance 
consolation. “Of course you should 
have won. You can just be sure 
the judges awarded those prizes to 
friends of theirs. That's the way it 
is with competitions—the awards 
are always unfair” — and so on. 
Which only provides a wheel-chair 
to carry a weak ego through the 
realities of life. He will soon give 
up standing on his own feet, and 
will show the courage of a chip- 
munk on all occasions that chal- 


lenge his up-standing common 
sense. I wish that art students 


could know how important is a 
sense of humor to cushion the in- 


evitable hard falls. 


I have been on a good many 
juries of award in art competi- 
tions, particularly in poster com- 
petitions, and while I cannot say 
that awards are always brilliant in 
their perception of all the values 
involved, I can definitely say that 
they are honest, and that it would 
be impossible to “throw” the prize 
to a favored competitor, even if 
one of the judges wished to do so. 
I have even told this to Aunt 
Emma, but I’m afraid she doesn’t 
believe it. She knows better. 


While we are talking about atti- 
tudes and psychology and free art 
work and the sporting spirit and 
taking it on the chin, this would 
be a good spot in which to put in 
a forthright paragraph about an- 
other hazard faced by artists—and 
quite as often by a beginner as by 
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a seasoned veteran. This is the 
question of “charity”? work. 
Haven't you been asked yet? 

The whole thing is — do you 
want to do it, or don't you? If you 
don’t— say so, and refrain from 
weakly promising to do a charity 
job and later, when the time comes 
to do it, resenting it and turning 
in a poor job. This is quite inde- 
fensible, on grounds of art, ethics, 
or just ordinary common sense. 
There may be lots of reasons why 
it would be good business, or may- 
be a beau geste. In the line of 
business it might make friends and 
influence people; it might be that 
you really feel inspired to turn 
your art to the service of a good 
cause. Most artists don’t write im- 
pressive checks for charity dona- 
tions—but they can contribute a 
poster or some piece of art work 
that might be worth as much as a 
thousand dollars. And, quite apart 
from whatever glow of worthiness 
and virtue might come of this, 
there’s a chance to do an impor- 
tant piece of work, particularly if 
it’s to be reproduced. You might 
be just material-minded enough to 
remember that it will advertise 
you, as well as the Cause for which 
you made it. But the point is— 
don’t agree to do it in a moment 
of weakness, or with a wish to 
please the Committee, and then 
later behave as though you were 
the victim of some particularly 
low form of exploitation. Leaving 
sportsmanship out of it, such an 
attitude isn’t even bright. 

In the final analysis, it all comes 
down to what sort of a person you 
are—not what sort of an artist. All 
these hazards of speculation and 
competition and charity art work 
aren't hazards at all if you keep 
your eye on the actual values in- 
volved. Much better not to specu- 
late at all, not to compete, not to 
contribute art work to a cause— 
than to do these things and de- 
velop a grievance complex. That 
is a far greater liability than any 
loss of time or effort you could 
possibly sustain. The psychological 
hazard is far greater, and far more 
serious than the financial hazard. 
If you have to lose (perhaps) 
twenty dollars worth of art work, 
don’t be so badly organized as a 
person that you lose two thousand 
dollars worth of spirit and confi- 
dence along with it. 





THE GOOD OLD DAYS 
The sculptors of Rome engaged in 
the mass production of statue- 
bodies, and when an order for a 
full-length portrait-figure came in, 
the only delay was over the mak- 
ing of a head in actual likeness of 
the client. It was then screwed 
onto a stock body and the job was 
complete ... A late Roman Em- 
peror had himself copied oversize 
in bronze, naked, with every 
wrinkle, rib and whisker repro- 
duced, on the premiss, possibly, 
that an imperial Roman blemish 
would interest populace and pos- 
terity more than remote Hellenic 
idealizations . . . Sculpture was 
never so popular, so plentiful, and 
so true to nature unimproved as in 
the hey-day of the Roman Empire. 


From **A World History of Art’? by Sheldon Cheney 
Viking Press, N. Y. 


. * * 
THE MASTER OF THE INN 


You can no longer study at the 
Berkshire Summer School of Art. 
That school, founded in 1915 by 
Raymond P. Ensign and Ernest W. 
Watson, and for many years a 
popular rendezvous for art stu- 
dents, will not open this Summer. 

But among the thousands who 
at one time or another have so- 
journed on that Berkshire hilltop, 
there may be many who would 
love to return to that charmed 
village and spend a few days 
or weeks, sketching or loafing amid 
familiar haunts. Now it so hap- 
pens that Mr. Ensign has fallen 
heir to quaint old Brookbend Inn 
at Monterey, and this Summer he 
is to be Master of the Inn, as he 
has been christened by his friends 
and admirers. 

He has a room for you in the 
old inn, or—should your nostalgia 
for the good old B.S.S.A. suggest 
it—you can even live in one of 
those wood and canvas bungalows, 
or in one of the Faculty Cottages 
up on the hill. 

The writer, Editor Watson, 
thinks you should know these 
things—and he hopes to see you in 
Monterey, his summer home. 

For those not acquainted with 
the Berkshire Hills—Monterey is 
on Massachusetts Route 17, eight 
miles east of Great Barrington and 
135 miles from New York. A letter 
to Mr. Ensign at Monterey, Massa- 
chusetts, will bring you all the 
alluring details about Brookbend. 


Art Instruction 





and now—The Painted Voice 
By Ralph A. Wolfe 


An article describing the new “shorthand” of hand-drawn sound invented and patented 
by Dave Fleischer of Fleischer Studios, Inc., Miami, Florida, producers of animated 
cartoons, such as “Popeye,” “Betty Boop” and “Gulliver's Travels,” the full length 
feature cartoon to be released by Paramount. 
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Undoubtedly one of the strangest 
inventions on record in the United 
States Patent Office is Patent Num- 
ber 1888914. It has been issued to 
Dave Fleischer, directorial cartoon 
genius who is producing “Gulliver’s 
Travels” for Paramount —a full 
length feature cartoon in Techni- 
color. While Mr. Fleischer’s inven- 
tion is awaiting commercial devel- 
opment, it awakens many conjec- 
tures as to its ultimate and fasci- 
nating possibilities. 

One day while studying a sound 
track which went with one of his 
animated cartoons, it occurred to 
Dave Fleischer that it might be 
amusing to copy some of the queer 
little forms by hand! So he picked 
out certain forms and had his art 
director, Erich Schenk, paint 
them on a vertical strip which 
were later reduced and _ photo- 
graphed on a sound track. The 
first hieroglyphics or forms in half- 
tone produced the words, “Where 
am I, where am I?” With this as a 
starter, Dave Fleischer went ahead 
and drew up several simple bars of 
music which, when run through 
the projector, produced tones the 
same as, or comparable to those, 
made by a musical instrument. 
After many such attempts 
Fleischer was positive that an 
alphabet of sound could be devel- 
oped if he went far enough into 
the subject. Today his research has 
convinced him that he has only 
scratched the surface in a fascinat- 
ing new field of science which may 
add much to the world of amuse- 
ment. Who knows? He may de- 
velop his method to a point where 
the amateur maker of movies can 
do his own sound writing and have 
it developed in a commercial lab- 
oratory. 

Think of the possibilities of 
hand-drawn sound in the service of 
the Army Intelligence Corps, such 
as sending code sound tracks to 
be translated into lights and darks 
which would produce sound mes- 
sages. 


Dave Fleischer tells me that his 
hand-drawn sound is as clear as 
that produced by the voice or 
musical instruments. A hard lead 
pencil produces clear sound and a 
soft lead pencil brings out sound 
that is “fuzzy.” The best sound 
drawings can be created by opaque 
water color and the shapes they 
take are similar to those made by 
children when they write their 
names on slips of paper, fold the 
paper, then open it up again to see 
the inky butterflies which have 
been formed. These butterflies al- 
ways come in pairs slightly joined, 
like Siamese twins. 

As I talked with Dave Fleischer, 
many questions came to mind. I 
asked him if sounds could be cari- 
catured as one caricatures the fea- 
tures of a subject in a photograph. 
He assured me that it was quite am 
easy thing to accomplish; in fact 
one has to be careful to avoid cari- 
caturing sound, for drawing a 
sound out or stretching or twist- 
ing it produces all sorts of weird 
effects. The drawing of a screech or 
a scream, or a brogue is some- 
thing on the order of a caricature 
and experimenting in such offers 
an endless variety of sound effects. 
I asked him if sound drawing is 
tedious or difficult. He answered, 
“Difficult, but hardly tedious if one 
is really interested.” 

He believes that sooner or later 
a sound shorthand will be devel- 
oped to the point where musicians 
will be drawing their compositions 
instead of playing them on instru- 
ments! The use of rubber stamps 
for sound writing is also within the 
range of possibility. Perhaps even 
foreign language lessons may be 
given a certain acceleration which 
may be an aid to oral teaching. 

Certainly, Dave Fleischer is 
leading us into strange by-ways 
which may take us into 
undreamed-of worlds of interest, 
as did Edison with his invention 
of the phonograph disc, or 
Marconi with his wireless. 
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ILLUSTRATION e@ FASHIONS e DESIGN 
ADV’T ART eo INTERIOR DECORATION 
CARTOONING e HUMAN & ANIMAL ANATOMY 


7054 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


Two year Certificate courses in Commercial Art & 
Interior Decoration. Individual instruction. Special 
Saturday classes for Children and Adults. Catalogue. 
Edmund Greacen, N.A., President. Register Now. 
SUMMER SCHOOL INFORMATION ON REQUEST 
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CAPE ANN SCHOOL OF ART 


under the instruction of 


Mc NULTY 
CORBINO 0 * 
BROCKMAN 


during July and August 


DRAWING, PAINTING FROM FIGURE IN 
WORKING STUDIO, LANDSCAPE IN WATER 
COLOR AND OIL 


Write for Booklet B 
William C. McNulty 


Box 8, Rockport, Massachusetts 








PAINT IN PROVINCETOWN 


Through July and August, with 


GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, N. A. 


instructor 
Figure, Portrait, Landscape 
Write for circular, address 


BROWNE ART CLASS 


Box 82 Provincetown, Mass. 
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BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 
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FOR CATALOG AND INFORMATION REGARDING CREDITS 
ADDRESS 


FRANK L. ALLEN, DIRECTOR 


27 FAIRMOUNT STREET, BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS 














* With the Schools + 


Swamped! 


When we invited items for this page we 
were sincere in wanting them, but we 
hardly anticipated so generous a_ re- 
sponse. Fact is, it would take practically 
the full issue to hold all that came, so 
we've picked a few, more or less at ran- 
dom. Sorry our room is so limited! 


$500 Scholarship Awards for 


Display Contest 

A Display Design Contest offering $500 
in Scholarships and five Honorable Men- 
tions has been made public by Mr. 
J. Allen Bramson, Director of the 
BROADWAY SCHOOL OF DISPLAY 
ARTS, 119 West 57th St., New York. All 
June 1939 graduating high school stu- 
dents in New York City and vicinity are 
invited to participate. 

The subject of the Contest is an orig- 
inal Display Design suitable for use in 
a department store window, using as the 
theme the New York World’s Fair. Lead- 
ing Fifth Avenue display authorities will 
act as judges in selecting the ten best 
designs, the awards to be made June 22 
at the World’s Fair grounds. Through 
the courtesy of Saks 34th Street, the 
winning designs are to be exhibited in 
their windows during the week of June 
19. For further particulars address the 
school. 


Art Education Awards 


The annual banquet of the Eastern Arts 
Association was held, Thursday evening 
(April 20) at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 
Attending the dinner were 500 delegates, 
representing more than 3000 members of 
the Association. Frank Allen, president 
of the organization and Massachusetts 
State Director of Art in Industry, took 
the occasion to present a gold medal and 
citation to Dr. C. Valentine Kirby. Mr. 
Allen said the award was “the highest 
honor awarded annually, on the basis of 
long and distinguished service in the 
field of art education.” 

A similar medal was also bestowed on 
Royal Bailey Farnum, although the an- 
nouncement of this award had been 
made last year. Mr. Farnum is executive 
vice president of the Rhode Island 
School of Design and is generally con- 
sidered to be one of the outstanding 
leaders in American art education. Mr. 
Kirby, a former president of the Asso- 
ciation, has been Chief of Art Education 
in the State of Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Instruction, since 1920. He was 
formerly on the staff of the Carnegie In- 
stitute and the University of Pittsburgh, 
and has represented the United States in 
many foreign art congresses. 

Winners of silver awards for distin- 
guished work in the field of art education 
were Miss Elizabeth Weiffenbach, teacher 
at Lafayette High School, Buffalo, Miss 





N. Y. SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160-162 Lexington Ave., New York City 
47th YEAR Tel.: CAI. 5-2973-4 


Textile Designing, Interior Architec- 
ture, Fashion Illustration, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster. 
Positions and Orders Filled. 


Winifred Barry, Supervisor of Arts from 
the City of Lawrence, Mass., and Vincent 
Roy, head of the Teachers Training De- 
partment at Pratt Institute. The medals 
were designed by Paul Fjelde, prominent 
New York sculptor. 


Syracuse University 
Summer Sessions 
The College of Fine Arts, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, will conduct summer courses 
for a limited number of students during 
a six-week period beginning July 5th. 
The courses will include architecture, 
art history, drawing, painting, modeling, 
etc. A bulletin of information may be 
obtained by addressing the Director of 
Summer Sessions, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, Bie Ze 


Costumes from the 
Nordic Lands 


The Spring Fashion Show of the 
TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION, 
New York, held at Wanamaker’s in 
April, attracted unusually favorable com- 
ment. It was probably the first fashion 
show presenting actual native costumes 
from the Land of the Midnight Sun. Not 
only were authentic costumes shown, but 
a clever group of original adaptations 
based upon them. The latter, carried out 
in the vivid colors of the Viking lands, 
were suited to today’s various purposes 
and personalities. For information §re- 
garding this show, or the Traphagen 
courses, address the Traphagen School of 
Fashion, 1680 Broadway, New York. 


Another Award for Polasek 


Albin Polasek, Head of the Department 
of Sculpture at the ART INSTITUTE OF 
CHICAGO, whose distinguished work 
had previously brought him numerous 
awards, was on April 19 given, by the 
National Institute of Immigrant Welfare, 
one of the three awards of merit made 
this year from the entire United States. 
This was in recognition of his “achieve- 
ment in the field of the arts and _ its 
popular appreciation.” 


Field Study in Southern Art 
and Life 


A leaflet has just been received from 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana, describing an interesting tour 
for next summer—three weeks of travel 
and study in the Southland, preceded by 
a week of preliminary work at the col- 
lege and followed by a final week, also 
at the college. 

The itinerary includes art centers and 
other points of interest in Ohio, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana. 





ART SCHOOL 
DIRECTORS 


@ Is YOUR school represented 
in this fast growing section? 
If not, why not? Rates are low. 











Art Instruction 





For particulars regarding this course, 
including three weeks of visiting handi- 
craft centers, textile and tobacco plants, 
the TVA experiment, historic Charleston, 
old Spanish St. Augustine, Montgomery 
—the capital of the Confederacy, famous 
New Orleans, Vicksburg, Memphis, Nash- 
ville, ete.. address, Field Study, Ball 


State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 


New Creative Design Theory 


Douglas John Connah, president of the 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF DESIGN, has 
announced a new theory of creative de- 
sign by which the artist is said to develop 
a “personal vocabulary of forms” ab- 
sorbed from the environment about him. 
This theory is the development of Mrs. 
Carol Harrison, designer and a teacher 
in that school. The new theory “discards 





Drawing by Sid Gordon 


Photo by Gene Fenn 


the abstract and representational theories 
in favor of ‘symbol translations of nature 
into simple, eloquent rhythms in the 
artist’s own handwriting.” The design 
above is an example of work by a stu- 
dent. 

Mrs. Harrison is now in the midst of 
a book on her new theory: in the mean- 
while information regarding it can be 
secured by addressing the American 
School of Design, 133 East 58th St., New 
York. 


Art Institute of Pittsburgh a 
Practical School 


Mr. Charles Danver, outstanding col- 
umnist of Pittsburgh, recently wrote, in 
referring to the ART INSTITUTE ... 
“its aims are frankly commercial and it 
has no tolerance for the doubtful re- 
muneration of the Fine Arts. The Art 
Institute is a practical haven for young 
people who have dreamed of gaining 
wealth and fame as portrait painters but 
who must face the cold fact that the 
glory of creating unsaleable paintings is 
not very satisfying to the appetite.” This 
school, incidentally, has an interesting 
student finance plan which enables the 
individual to extend his tuition payments 
over a greater length of time than is 
usual. Mr. Willis Shook,. director, is en- 
joying a vacation in South America and 
writing an article on his journey for 
National Geographic Magazine. For 


FONTAINEBLEAU 


further information, address The Art 
Institute of Pittsburgh, Penn Ave. at 
Stanwix St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New Yorkers! 

Teachers and other professional women 
with limited time at their disposal will 
find in the BARBIZON ART CLASS, 
63rd St. at Lexington Ave., an excep- 
tional opportunity. For particulars, com- 
municate with Mrs. H. E. Ogden Camp- 
bell, 423 West 120th St., New York. 

Visitors to New York will be inter- 
ested to know that the MURRAY HILL 
STUDIO OF SCULPTURE, 159 East 
35th St., will be open on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, from two until 
five. The admission fee is fifty cents. 
Technical processes of sculpture will be 
exhibited in cases: methods of plaster 
casting, bronze casting, wood and stone 
carving, etc. The gallery includes the 
original models for the Hall of Man at 
the Field Museum in Chicago; The Inter- 
national Dance Fountain for the World's 
Fair and other sculpture by Malvina 
Hoffman. Cards can be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Murray Hill Studio of Sculp- 
ture. 


Recent Developments at 
Moore Institute 


This well-known school has developed a 
fine course in Business Practice in Inte- 
rior Decoration. Those training for the 
fashion field, for commercial art and 
technical design are also made familiar 
with business methods and sales psychol- 
ogy. Business representatives and experts 
are constantly in touch with the students. 


A Word from Florida 


The Miami Art School sends us clippings 
and circulars covering notable accom- 
plishments. It is pointed out that this 
school is preparing and placing in posi- 
tions hundreds of young people. It has 
placed almost one hundred of its tech- 
nically trained graduates in positions 
with Fleischer Studios, Inc., producers of 
Animated Cartoon and phantasy movies 
of Popeye, Olive Oil, Betty Boop, and 
Gulliver’s Travels. It is said that this 
industry has no employment problem, as 
all the good artists who have been 
properly trained in the technics of this 
field, are employed. 

The work of the school in the costume 
field is also attracting favorable atten- 
tion. A clipping from the Miami Daily 
News shows three hand-painted gowns 
painted by Elizabeth C. Lumley, their 
designer, with a newly patented water- 
color which when processed becomes 
absolutely fast. This medium is known 
as Tex-colors. 


Free Titling School for 
Home Movie Makers 
JACOB STEIN, 175 Fifth Ave., New 
York, has opened a new school of motion 
picture titling for home movie makers. 
The school charges no fee or tuition and 
is absolutely free as a service to any- 
one who wishes to learn something about 

Continued on next page 
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JOHN HOVANNES 
SCULPTURE CLASS 
Direct Carving Stone and Wood | 

Modelling from Life 


130 East 59th Street New York, N.Y. 
|___ For information call ALgonquin 4-2125 
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SCHOOL OF ARTS 
400 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK 


Courses in Advertising Design, Costume Design and Illus- 
tration, Interior Architecture and Decoration, Life Draw- 
ing and Painting. SUMMER SESSION July 10-August 18. 
Jamesine M. Franklin, Pres. 


Wm. Kendall Fairbanks, Sec. Cotsiog A-6 


DA VINCI ART SCHOOL 
SUMMER COURSES IN 
Drawing Sculpture 

e Painting Fashion e 

130 East 16th St. New York City 


JEWELRY TEACHER 
DESIRES NEW CONNECTION 


A master designer and craftsman with ten 
years’ experience with TIFFANY & C0O., 
New York, is available as teacher or artisan. 
Thoroughly qualified to teach or work in all 
branches of hand wrought jewelry. Best ref- 
erences. Address Box 37, Art Instruction, 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 


PRATT INSTITUTE | 
SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ARTS 

















Architecture—3-year course, Institute certificate; course 
B. of Arch. Lg. FTL Design 
Interies Decoration, Wustratien, | Desiga 
38 Studios 93 Instructors 52 Years 
James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST __liE 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 


L.D.M. Sweat Memorial Art Museum 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
Alexander Bower, A.N.A., Director 


Summer School 
June 26 to August 18, 1939 


DRAWING — PAINTING — DESIGN 


Art Teacher Training Course 
Credits Given 
For Information Write to Registrar 
111 High Street Portland, Maine 























McDOWELL SCHOOL 
FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
COSTUME DESIGN 
Fashion Advertising Art, Designing & Styling, Cut- 
ting, Draping & Pattern Making, Trade Sketching, 
Millinery & Dressmaking. Excellent Courses with 
Expert Individual Instruction. Best Known School 

for Practical Fashion Work. Est. 1876. Catalog. 
SUMMER COURSES 
79 W. 45th St., N. Y. C., BRyant 9-3085 


CARTOONING 


For those wishing 
practical, personal 
instruction in this 
branch of the arts by 
an experienced car- 
toonist, I offer a 








e ARCHITECTURE nome See Te 

SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS oSCULPTURE America’s foremost 

PALACE OF FONTAINEBLEAU, FRANCE ,. ETCHING cara ‘brings ye gem 
e FRESCO tails. 

July | to September 1 - 17thSeason’§ ,inTERIOR DORMAN H. SMITH 

FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS: DECORATION Box A 597 





: s . Calif. 
119 E. 19th Street New York City ¢ APPLIED DESIGN San Rafael, Ca 
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SUMMER 
ART SCHOOL 


At world-famous National Music Camp, Inter- 
lochen, Michigan’s delightful vacationland 
+ « « ineludes one week all-expense trip to 
New York World’s Fair for small additional 
eharge ... opens June 25... or 9 weeks 
Day and Nite Summer Classes in Fine and 
Commercial Art at our School in Detroit. 
Write for full information and Booklet on 
“Your Art Career” te Dept. A, Meinzinger 
Art School, 4847 Woodward, Detroit, Mich. 


MEINZINGER ART SCHOOL 


School of Design for Women 
Thorough, professional training in 
7 design, illustration, interior deco- 
ration, fashion arts; advertising, 
stage design, puppetry, crafts, 
INSTITUT E iewelry, pottery. Teacher training: 
B.F.A. degree. Residences for out 
of town students. Oldest school of 
art applied to industry in U. S. 
oO F A b T 95th year. Catalog. Registrar, Broad 


and Master Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 














McLANE INSTITUTE 


Advertising Arts. Costume, 
Interior and Textile Design. 
Window Display. Drawing. 
Painting. Individual instruction. Register 
now. Catalogue A. 1755 Broadway (at 56th 
St.), New York City. COlumbus 5-6109 





Fourth Season 


The Kingsland Marionettes 
Summer Workshop 
Lake Dunmore, Brandon, Vt. 


Practical work in Puppetry and allied arts. 


Write for details and Folder 
460 W. 34th Street, New York City 





18 years of successful graduates 
in Commercial Art, Illustration, 
Fashion Drawing, Dress Design, 
Pattern Drafting, Interior Dec- 
oration, Industrial Design. 9 and 
18 month courses. Low-Payment- 
Plan. Individual Instruction. 
Start NOW! Get Catalog. 











ART INSTITUTE OF PITTSBURGH 


25 Stanwix St. ( Willis Shook dir.) Pgh. Pa. 





OUTDOOR PAINTING 








2 GA. RA Me ee ee ek ee 
- JULYe«-- AUGUST - 
FOR PARTICULARS WRITE TO 
CLAYTON HENRI STAPLES 
DIRECTOR OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA®®® WICHITA, KANSAS 
AFTER JUNE 1. . . 17 ROGERS, GLOUCESTER, MASS. 





VACATION 
ART STUDY 


BERKSHIRE HILLS SKETCHING GROUNDS 
@ TUCKED AWAY IN A BEAUTIFUL VALLEY in the 


highest of the Berkshires the quaint little old village 
of Berkshire is certainly well situated to the ort 
student for vacation headquarters 

@ THE BERKSHIRES hove for years enjoyed a distinct 
popularity as a great vacation land, because of their 


natura! oafttractivene 





eir climate, their inspiring 
scenery, and the possibilities for sports to meet 
every vacotionist’s desires 

@ CREDITS GIVEN Approved by the Board 


of Education of the City of New York 


Write for Folder 


BLAKE STUDIOS, BERKSHIRE, MASS. 


WITH THE SCHOOLS 
(Continued) 
home movie titling, including medern- 
istic and streamlined work. 
Photographers from all over the world 
are now turning out en masse for the 
New York World’s Fair, with their grind- 
ing and clicking cameras. Such a service 
enables them to make the best of their 
camera studies of the “World of Tomor- 
row.” This school is located in a pent- 
house studio on the 2lst floor of the 
Flatiron Building. 


Silk Screen Printing 
UNIVERSAL SCHOOL OF HANDI. 
CRAFTS announces the addition to its 
staff of J. I. Biegeleisen, who will teach 
classes in Silk Screen Printing. Mr. 
Biegeleisen is an instructor in this sub- 
ject at the NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS and the author of 
“Silk Sereen Printing Craft as a Hobby,” 
reviewed in this issue. Another work of 
his, “Silk Sereen Printing.” has had a 
wide distribution in the trade and was 
the first complete exposition of this new 
and valuable printing technic. 


Congratulations in Order 
Thaddeus Dejewski, of 639 Atlantic 


Street, Stamford, Connecticut, student of 
the Commercial Illustration School, 175 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, was 
awarded second prize in the nation-wide 
contest, conducted by Western Union 
Telegraph Company, for a souvenir tele- 
gram heading for use at the World’s Fair. 
The contest received entries from forty- 
three states. The first prize went to a 
student in Chicago, and third to a Phil- 
adelphia student. 


In the Costume Field 


A most attractive and comprehensive 
catalog has just been received from the 
McDOWELL SCHOOL, 71 West 45th St., 
New York. This covers courses in cos- 
tume design, fashion illustration, dress- 
making and millinery. The work of the 
students in class is most interesting. 
Visitors are always welcome. Though the 
school is large, students work with the 
instructors in small groups, receiving 
adequate individual attention. Each prob- 
lem is a concrete professional one 
worked out as in the trade. The train- 
ing given is based upon the best current 
trade practices. 


Last Minute Briefs from 
the Summer Schools 


MASSACHUSETTS Vacation art study 
off the beaten path is presented this 
summer by Leo B. Blake at the BLAKE 
STUDIOS, Berkshire, Mass. The circular 
suggests irresistible possibilities. The lo- 
cation, a few miles from Pittsfield, is 
ideal: the instruction is inspiring and 
sound. 


MICHIGAN F. Carlos Lopez, an out- 
standing member of the faculty of the 
MEINZINGER ART SCHOOL of De- 
troit, will direct classes in drawing and 
painting this summer at the National 
Music Camp at Interlochen, Michigan. 
Both adults and children may work 
under ideal conditions for a period of 
from one to eight weeks. 

If one prefers, he may choose nine 
weeks (June 26 to Aug. 26) of Summer 
Art School at Detroit. For particulars, 
address the Meinzinger Art School, 4847 
Woodward Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 





MAINE The SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ART, Portland, Maine, offers 
summer instruction from June 26 to 
August 18. Portland and vicinity afford 
an ideal situation—cool, beautiful, pic- 
turesque. For particulars address the reg- 
istrar, 111 High Street. 


ILLINOIS The SCHOOL OF DESIGN, 
247 East Ontario Street, Chicago, will 
hold two summer sessions from July 10 
until August 18, one in Chicage and the 
other at Somonauk, IIL. sixty miles from 
that city. These are under the direction 
of L. Moholy-Nagy who, it will be re- 
called, founded the New Bauhaus in 
Chicago in 1937, based on the original 
Bauhaus in Germany, of which he was 
one of the best known members. The 
School of Design is the outgrowth of the 
former school, and offers all the advan- 
tages of the Bauhaus plan. 


ILLINOIS From the CHICAGO ACAD- 
EMY OF FINE ARTS comes a copy of 
The Sketch Pad, a paper offering news 
of the academy, its students and alumni. 
This school conducts summer classes, 
both day and evening. Its accomplish- 
ment is attested by its impressive list of 
famous graduates. For information, ad- 
dress 18 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 


PENNSYLVANIA The PENNSYL- 
VANIA ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS an- 
nounces the appointment of the distin- 
guished water colorist, lithographer and 
illustrator, Henry C. Pitz, to its faculty. 
He will conduct classes in water color 
and action life at the summer session at 
Chester Springs. Information at Broad 
and Cherry Sts., Phila., Pa. 


CALIFORNIA The CALIFORNIA 
COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
provides a double opportunity for stu- 
dents, artists and teachers, in its 33rd 
Summer Session, June 26 to Aug. 5. One 
can study for six weeks with outstanding 
teachers and review the World’s Fair. 
Professor Emmy Zweybruck will head 
the teaching staff. World’s Fair tours 
covering the great exhibits of famous 
works of art will comprise a part of the 
study plan. Address, Broadway at College 
Ave., Oakland, California. 


GEORGIA Fresh from the press is a 
new catalog of the ART SCHOOL OF 
THE HIGH MUSEUM, 1262 Peachtree 
St., N.E., Atlanta, Georgia. The summer 
session is from June 12 to July 21. 
Housed in the High Museum of Art, the 
school offers a cultural atmosphere of 
special advantage, as the galleries are 
hung with examples by old masters and 
outstanding contemporaries. Much work 
is done out-of-doors. 


A DOUBLE OPPORTUNITY 


Attend our ‘‘33rd SUMMER SES- 
SION,” study the Arts and Crafts 
and review the outstanding as- 
sembly of the world’s masterpieces 
of Art, at the World’s Fair on 
Treasure Island in San Francisco 
Bay. 


JUNE 26 TO AUG. 5 
EMMY ZWEYBRUCK 
Internationally Known Industrial 
Designer from Vienna and 15 Artist 


Teachers will instruct in 25 planned 
courses in Arts and Crafts. 


Catalogue on request 


Frederick H. Meyer, President of College 


G Lop.) 7 © 0), @ @. Ue ad 0) # 7 21 > 2 + 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


BROAGWAY AT CO EGE OAKLAND CALIFORNIA 
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The “Movieola,” 


the pencil test is run 


the machine through which 





WITH THE SCHOOLS 
(Continued) 


CALIFORNIA The summer session of MILLS 
COLLEGE, Oakland, is open to both men and 
women. It lasts from June 25 to Aug. 5. The 
courses are varied and the faculty for the 
summer is strong, including, among others, 
Frederic Taubes. For further information ad- 
dress Dr. Rosalind Cassidy. 


NEW MEXICO The UNIVERSITY OF NEW 
MEXICO offers a most inviting program for 
its Taos Summer School, June 12 to Aug. 5. 
At its Sante Fe School, July 
Kenneth M. Chapman, the outstanding author- 
ity on Southwestern Indian Design, is to be in 
charge of the class in Indian Art. Address the 
University, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


WISCONSIN An attractive booklet has just 
come from the MILWAUKEE STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, covering a variety of 


summer courses from June 27 to August 4. 


FRANCE The FONTAINEBLEAU SCHOOL 
OF THE FINE ARTS, a summer school for 
American architects, painters and sculptors, has 
a splendid faculty for its coming session. Its 
setting is unexcelled. For catalog, address Miss 
Marie Brodeur, 119 East 19th Street, 
New York. 


registrar, 





GEORGE PARKER 
ART CLASSES 


Second Summer Session at NANTUCKET, MASS. 
Classes in LANDSCAPE, FIGURE, STILL LIFE 
All Mediums Taught Bulletin on Request 


637 MADISON AVE. (59th St.) N.Y¥.C. EL-5-6345 





24 to Aug. 19, 





A STUDY OF ART TECHNICS 


MEDIA AND 
METHODS 


Twelve plates (834 x 1134) reprinted 
from A. L. Guptill's pages in 
ART INSTRUCTION 


50c POSTPAID 


FOR THE SET OF 12, 
OR FOR 12 PRINTS OF 
ANY SELECTED SUBJECT 


WATSON - GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
330 W. 42nd Street New York, N. Y 
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ANIMATION 


Through the courses offered at his school, 
Charles B. Hastings — who opened the 
first school of animated cartooning right 
in the heart of Times Square—declares 
that the rocky road to animation has now 
been made easy. 

Mr. Hastings worked with Walt Disney 
before Mickey Mouse was born, and has 
animated Oswald the Rabbit for five 
years at Universal. He then became a 
leading animator for Fleischer Studios— 
producer of Betty Boop and Popeye car- 
toons. He left Fleischer’s to organize the 
Animation Department for Jam Handy 
Pictures, where he directed all animated 
cartoons, one of which was “A Coach for 
Cinderella” for General Motors, which is 
considered one of the most successful 
animated cartoons ever produced. After 
two years, he left to open his own studio. 
He was awarded a contract by the United 
States Government to produce animated 
cartoons for them. He recently com- 
pleted the third in a series. It was en- 
titled “Better Days for Dixie.” 

But the success of Disney’s Snow White 
set all the film executives producing fea- 
ture length cartoons. Fleischer Studios 


are busy making “Gulliver’s Travels,” 
Universal has started production on 
“Aladdin,” and Disney himself is work- 


ing on three features. All these studios 
soon discovered that the supply of good 
story material was unlimited, but that 
animators were as scarce as radium- 
and almost as expensive. Mr. Hastings 
was confronted with the same problem 
so he decided to open his school, where 
he personally trains artists to become 
animators. Artists must bring samples of 
their art work—because it is Mr. 
Hastings’ belief that you must be an art- 
ist before you can hope to become an 
animator. 


It takes a lot of different kinds of 
talent to make an animated cartoon. 
‘There are story men, gag men, layout 
men, background men, animators, inbe- 
tweeners, inkers, and opaquers—but most 
important, and hardest to train—are the 
animators—the men who actually make 
the characters move. 

The students work at illuminated 
boards just as they would in Disney’s or 
Fleischer’s. When a student is given a 
small piece of action to animate, he 
makes a series of fifty or sixty rough pen- 
cil drawings to depict that action. These 
are then photographed—one by one— 
on a strip of film. This film, called a 
pencil test, is run through a movieola 
so that the action may be analyzed. 


Mr. Hastings states that students are 
offered positions working on the _ pic- 
tures produced by the Hastings Studios, 
thereby giving them actual experience as 
well as an opportunity to earn while they 
are learning. 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


DISel 


(Licensed by State of New York) 


A Vocation and Vacation combined! Special short, inten- 
sive summer courses offering practical training in varied 
phases of Window Display. Beginning July 10; registration 
now. Enrollment limited. World's Fair tours and first hand 
study of exhibits. Free placement service. 

Write for catalogue: Polly Pettit, Director. 


14 WEST 48™ ST. (OFF 5™) BRYA" 9-486) 


af 





Hastings shows a pupil how 








ART. STUDENTS s- = 


in drawing, ww - watercolor, 


mediums: fife, still-lite. Ninasy & Yoana evenings. 
a Summer Rates. 


Joim LANDSCAPE PAINTING OUTDOORS 
? Group excursions Saturdays & Sundays : 

oartists SKETCH CLASS MONDAY EVENINGSS>°cia! 
SUNDAY MORNING LIFE CLASS Studie: 405 

PALETTE ATELIER 116 West 65th Street, New York 


INWOOD POTTERY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


A CRAFT FOR EVERYONE’S FINGERS 


Intensive courses for teachers. Individual instruc- 
tion. Outdoor classes. Firing for Sculptors. 


503 West 168th St., N.Y.C. WAdsworth 3-3502 


write 
or apply 














Pennsyivania Academy 
of the Fine Arts 

Summer School at Chester Springs, Pa., June 5 to Sept. 
23. Outdoor and studio painting; landscape, portraiture, 
model, still life; illustration, mural decoration, sculpture 
(animals). All classes open to every student. Time credit 
toward European scholarships, prizes, B.F.A. degree. At- 
tractive surroundings, 35 miles from Philadelphia. All 
sports, swimming. Catalog. Henry B. Hotz, Jr., Curator, 
Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD 


ART CENTER SCHOOL HENRY LOVINS, Dir. 
RECOGNIZED FOR ITS ART CAREERS 
Small-Group Plan Individual Instruction 


] Costume a © Commercial Art 

‘yy, Fashion Iustra © Drawing and Painting 
¥ — ae & 

fom “Drm Photography @ Sculpture 

Cartooning ral Animation 

Summer, June, July & August 

Fall Term opens Sept. 5th. Illustrated Literature 

1905 N. Highland Ave., Hollywood, California 


BABYLON 
ACADEMY OF ARTS 


"A unique innovation: an art school with 
all the advantages of a dude ranch.” 


Painting and Graphic Arts— 
William Lawrence Ryan, B.S. 
Ceramics and Pottery Making— 
Stanley Ballard, B.F.A 


Write for illustrated spiral prospectus 






























Address: L. DOROTHY MONAHAN, 8. F.A., M.A., Director, 


Babylon Academy of Arts, Babylon, Long Island, N. Y. 
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Tailoring for Prints 
ELIZABETH WHITMORE 


Under the heading “But I know what I like” Elizabeth 


HE need of mats is obvious; 

prints, and most drawings, 

cannot make their bow to the 
public unclothed. 

Fourteen years of thought and 
experience with a growing collec- 
tion—from which prints go out to 
jury exhibitions, and exhibitions 
are arranged for our own and 
other galleries — have convinced 
me that the proper matting of 
prints is not a “mere technical de- 
tail” but an essential element in 
tne completion of the artist’s con- 
ception. How often a print, which 
makes only a faint impression 
when lifted from its wrappings, 
springs into life when duly clothed 
with its white rectangle, and set up 
against a wall; and, conversely, an 
exquisite etching can be obscured 
by a soiled, rubbed mat like a race 
horse in shabby, mended harness. 
If a work of art is good enough to 
claim our attention at all, it de- 
serves to be presented at its best 
and preserved in favorable condi- 
tions. 

Unmatted prints cannot be 
handled safely or comfortably. In 
the portfolio they slip about and 
rub against each other; their pro- 
tecting tissues work awry and 
wriggle into untidy wads; their 
edges and corners grow frayed 
and dog-eared. In the hand, the 
delicate and often limp paper flops and 
crinkles so that it is difficult to hold out 
for a view at arm’s length, and impos- 
sible to stand in groups against the wall 
for comparison. Moreover, handled mar- 
gins cannot avoid soil and finger-marks, 
even though fingers are frequently 
washed. On the wall, unmatted prints 
cannot be put up without glass except 
by pasting hangers to the margins or 
piercing them with clips or pins; under 
glass, the printed surface, in direct con- 
tact with the glass, risks discoloration by 
“sweating.” 

Further, unmatted prints cannot be en- 
joved at their best. Shown in rapid suc- 
cession or grouped on a wall (and these 
are the usual ways of looking at prints) 
they need the isolation afforded by a 
quiet border, as music needs a moment 
of silence before and after each compo- 
sition. 

A mat, therefore, must afford both 
physical and esthetic protection. It 
should be firm enough to hold in one 
hand without buckling badly (though 
that method of holding should not be a 
regular practice); thick enough to keep 
the glass of a frame away from the face 
of the print, yet light enough for stor- 
age. It must be as free as possible from 
chemicals that will cause it to yellow 
rapidly and discolor the print which it 
should protect; yet it must not be ex- 
pensive. Further, to allow access to the 
margins and back of the print, which 
may contain interesting notes by the art- 
ist, it should consist of two parts: a 
back to which the print is lightly at- 
tached by gummed tissue (not by paste) 
at the two upper corners, and a front 
niece—hinged to the back on one side— 
with an opening cut large enough to 
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Whitmore, well-known print dealer of Hingham Center, 
Massachusetts, told the artist 
what sort of pictures tempt the prospective buyer. In ® beveled steel straightedge, a 
the present article she gives the artist the benefit of her 
experience with mats and matting. Although these words 
are of special interest to printmakers they also apply, 
to some extent, to the matting of drawings done in 
various media. 





A Solander Box for Storage of Prints 


Courtesy Alden Galleries, 615 Wyandotte St. 
Kansas City, Missouri 


show the signature and plate-mark or, 
in case of lithograph or wood block, 
about one-eighth inch of margin. Never 
paste the print flat to the back: if a 
fresh mat is needed at any time, a print 
thus laid down cannot be removed with- 
out danger; for a rare print, the laying 
down cuts the value sharply. Never try 
to economize by using inferior board for 
the back; if the front is inferior, only 
the margin is in danger of discoloration, 
whereas the back may injure the compo- 
sition itself. Ignorant framers often err 
in this respect: they innocently remove 
the good mat and substitute a heavier 
piece of coarse pulp-board; before many 
years the crime will out—when the sul- 
phur in the backing board shows in a 
dingy brownish tint creeping over the 
printed surface. 

The hinge of linen tape, necessary if, as 
usual, the front and back are cut in sep- 
arate pieces, offers its own pitfalls. If 
applied too wet it shrinks differently 
from the mat-board—especially if the lat- 
ter is very light weight—and cockles it; 
even if perfectly applied, it makes the 
hinged edge thicker than the other. This 
means that either the pile of prints has 
one edge appreciably fatter than the 
other (which leads to obvious diffi- 
culties in packing and storing) or that 
the individual mats must be laid with 
the hinged edge now to the left, now 
to the right, which puts the collector 
to the awkward necessity of reversing 
the position of alternate prints when 
looking over them. Decidedly, the linen 
hinge should be avoided if possible. I 
seem to have met the difficulty here by 
using a three-ply board. large enough 
to serve as both mat and backing board 
when folded. If the fold-line is lightly 


(in the April number) 


scored, with a sharp knife, on the 
outer side and bent sharply over 


clean, workmanlike hinge results, 
which, so far as I can discover 
from a year’s experience, shows 
no tendency to split under ordi- 
nary usage. The result is a fine, 
firm mat that opens easily and lies 
flat, with no danger of cockling 
and no awkward thickened edge. 
For esthetic qualities the mat 
must have a surface intrinsically 
pleasant, and subordinated in in- 
terest to the print. In tone it 
should be light and slightly con- 
trasted to the lightest passages in 
the print; a warm white or very 
light ivory is usually enough 
cooler than the print to bring out 
the glow and life of the artist’s 
chosen tone. Gray-white or blue- 
white are unpleasantly harsh and 
dingy, and rarely harmonize with 
either print or exhibition wall. In 
surface it must avoid reflections 
or a figured texture (laid, wove or 
eggshell), must take crisply the 
pencil used for lettering, and must 
allow erasures without injury to 
the texture. Further, it should take 
a clean-edged cut from the knife 
used in cutting the opening on the 
face. That is, it should have a 
matt, close-textured finish, neither 
patterned nor coated nor wooly. 
All these specifications can be met by 
choosing the proper type of pure rag 
board which contains no sulphur and is 
permanently safe from discoloration. The 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts and the 
Fogg Museum, for example, both use an 
excellent four-ply board made espe- 
cially to their order, and costing, in hun- 
dred-sheet lots, about fifty cents per 
normal-size mat. In the three-ply weight, 
which I believe to be heavy enough, and 
which does not demand special training 
for cutting a beveled opening, it should 
come to about thirty-seven cents per mat. 
If the investment is to be made once for 
each print, as is the case in a museum 
or private collection which guards its 
treasures from rough and_ unskilled 
handling, the cost is not prohibitive, and 
one can pride oneself on a thoroughly 
satisfactory solution of the problem. 
But, alas, the dealer or artist cannot 
watch over his children to the same de- 
gree. They must meet the jostling 
crowd of possible clients and the incon- 
siderate handling of tired juries, unin- 
telligent packers, and the visitors to ex- 
hibitions, who, where the pictures are 
not under glass, love to rest a soiled 
thumb on the mat while discussing the 
print. Even when the artist shows his 
work to his personal friends someone is 
sure to seize a mat between thumb and 
finger, leaving a legible print in the 
corner, or to pull it toward him along a 
dusty shelf, streaking the back, which, in 
turn, soils the mat below when it is re- 
stored to the heap. The life of a mat 
under such treatment is not overlong— 
three years at most, I should say, if from 
time to time it is cleaned carefully with 
eraser and facial tissue. That being the 
case, absolute permanency is not only an 
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expensive but futile luxury and we must 
seek a compromise—a fabric that, while 
meeting the other requirements of 
strength and texture, will not discolor and 
injure the prints for a reasonably long 
time.* I think we have found it in Bain- 
bridge Studio Bristol (the three-ply 
weight). It cuts and folds cleanly, re- 
sists wear, and can be cleaned of dust 
and not-too-greasy finger marks with- 
out injuring the surface. It has a crisp, 
close texture, and comes in a white that 
is not too hard. (I could wish for a very 
faint ivory but have not found it in the 
desired weight.) While it is not a rag 
board, mats that we have used for a year 
and over have as yet shown no trace of 
darkening. and I am told that—except in 
an unusually strong light—it may be 
counted on for two or three years, and 
that even then it darkens very slowly. By 
the end of that time one can hope that 
the print will have found its way to a 
permanent home, and will be rematted in 
deluxe stock. The cost is moderate; so, 
until someone discovers an equally in- 
expensive pure rag stock in that elusive 
faint cream tone of my dreams, I shall 
regard the question of material as settled 
by compromise. 

But with the words “normal size” we 
run into another and more difficult 
problem. For a single print, to be hung 
alone, one would be tempted to regard 
the mat as an extension of the composi- 
tion, and to work out a delicately ad- 
justed proportion to the printed surface. 
But since, as we have stated, prints are 
stored and shown in groups—even by the 
private collector—an infinite variety of 
mat shapes and sizes obviously would 
be confusing. 

Prints are usually stored in portfolios 
of standard size or, in the more carefully 
groomed collections, in solander boxes. 
The latter are boxes of light wood or 
fibre, covered with fabric. The cover is 
hinged and fits down over a flange on 
the front and sides. The special charac- 
teristic, however, is that the back of the 
box is joined only to the bottom—not to 
the sides—and by a flexible hinge. There- 
fore when the cover is folded back the 
back also opens out, and cover and back 
together form a sort of tray, continuous 
with the bottom; thus in looking over 
the prints one has merely to slide print 
after print across onto the cover-tray, 
without the need of clawing one’s way 
down into a box enclosed on all four 
sides. The danger of scarring edges and 
corners of mats is thus obviated, and the 
boxes, when closed, give perfect protec- 
tion from dust. They can be made to 
order, but they cost less if ordered in 
standard sizes: 14” x 19” or 16” x 22”. 

In portfolios or solander boxes there 
is actual danger that a small mat may 
catch in the opening of a larger one, 
tear its corner and perhaps rub or scratch 
the face of the large print. Also, irregu- 
lar shapes do not pile to form the firm, 
even bed which is the healthiest resting 
place for a print on shelves or packed 
for shipment. So by compromising and 
adopting a standard size, or, if desired, 
two or three standard sizes, we contrib- 
ute to the physical safety which a mat is 
supposed to promote. How much we add 
to appearance on the walls anyone knows 
who has ever tried to arrange even a 
small exhibition. The uniform mats act 
as a sort of code of manners, making it 
possible to bring together amicably 


*No fabric whatever will resist discolor- 
ing in steady, strong sunshine; the print 
itself should not be subjected to that 
test. 
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prints whose mood and design would 
enhance one another, but whose inequal- 
ities of shape would, without the har- 
monizing mat, make an unspeakably 
ragged looking wall. Not only size and 
shape but—with very few exceptions— 
the position of the opening on the face 
should be uniform. I find that placing 
the center of the opening an inch above 
the center of the mat avoids the top- 
heavy appearance that inevitably results 
when an opening is exactly centered, yet 
the print does not appear to have been 
raised. A square print or a very long and 
narrow one offer more resistance to the 
standard size. The square should be 
placed with attention to the main lines 
of the composition: if verticals prevail, 
it should be set into a vertical mat, and 
well above the center; if horizontals, it 
may look better in a horizontal mat. But 
it will never combine well with other 
prints on the wall. 

The wisdom of a standard size for a 
given collection is, however, generally 
conceded and an approximate normal 
size, about fourteen by nineteen inches, 
has been widely adopted. But the de- 
tailed dimensions, to the sorrow of all 
concerned, vary from collection to col- 
lection. Only the big annual exhibitions, 
that sternly reject all mats which do not 
conform to their own prescribed stand- 
ard, are unaffected. But they no more 
agree among themselves than do the 
various members of the “church uni- 
versal,” and the artist or dealer who 
must submit for a September jury in 
14” x 18", in October for one in 14” x 
19” and another in 1414” x 1914” (to in- 
stance only a few examples) finds the 
inconvenience an actual burden. Which- 
ever size he adopts for his own stand- 
ard will be wrong for two out of the 
three; the rejected or unsold prints, 
even if they come back with mats fresh 
enough to use again, must, in two-thirds 
of the cases. be rematted before they 


can be put on his own shelves. So the col- 
lector or museum official, buying from 
several different dealers or exhibitions, 


may acquire mats fresh and lettered 
crisply enough to be suitable for at least 
temporary use in his portfolios, yet may 
have to reject a large proportion as too 
large or too small. One dreams of a 
time when juries will adopt a common 
size, which will then be enforced on 
artists and dealers. 

In the meantime, though I started with 
1444” x 1914", my experience inclines me 
to change over to 14” x 19”; 14” x 18” 
is a bit cramped for many prints which 
do not really need an out-size mat; 194” 
x 1914” is too large for the most conven- 
ient and inexpensive solander box on the 
market. All three sizes would cut and 
fold neatly from a 20” x 30” board. As, 
however, a 14” x 19” cannot properly 
take any print over 10” x 14” (plate 
size) and a limit to 9” x 13” is even 
better, the normal size must be supple- 
mented by a few larger mats. The 19" x 
24” will take any print which is not so 
large that it should have been done in 
another medium! And because, on the 
other hand, some of the choicest “col- 
lectors’ bits” are so small and dainty that 
they look “expinded and forlorn” on a 
normal size mat, it will be well to have a 
small size, also: 11” x 14” offers a work- 
able size that can be cut economically, 
two to a 20” x 30” sheet. Both supple- 
mentary mats group well on the wall 
with the normal size; the small and 
normal have one dimension in common, 
so that, for example, a normal horizontal 
can be flanked by two small verticals to 
form a continuous frieze. Similar ar- 
rangements can be made with the 19” x 
24” in combination with the normal size. 
With these three standard and practically 
commensurate sizes, storage space can be 
economically planned, and one has ma- 
terials for balanced and orderly, yet 
varied exhibitions. 





Amberleaf Vases 


Amberleaf is the name given to unique 
and beautiful vases which are decorated 
by the application of wild flowers. The 
vases are made of copper of a half dozen 
different shapes and sizes and finished in 
verde, bronze, and onyx. 


The idea is that of an artist who for 
many years has been interested in the 
wild flowers and plants of the fields. She 
has discovered a process of preserving 
them and prolonging their life and 
beauty for years. They are then applied 
to the surfaces of the vases and protected 
by a glaze-like covering. In a true spirit 
of craftsmanship, the nature specimens 
are handled with due regard to structure 
and restraint and the result is extremely 
artistic. 


We saw these Amberleaf vases at the 
Fifth Avenue shop of Georg Jensen. 
Which reminds us that visitors to the 
World’s Fair would do well to remember 
that New York’s fine shops vie with the 
galleries and museums in displaying all 
manner of arts and crafts assembled from 
the four corners of the world. And with 
this advantage—they can be purchased 
and carried back home. 
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BOOKS 


THE MODEL 
By William Mortensen 
Camera Craft Pub., San Francisco, $3.00 


The aim of this book is to give the stu- 
dent of photography some basis for self- 
criticism in his posing and arranging of 
the model. The author demonstrates that 
a beautiful model is just a starting point. 
He says, “The photographer with a 
model is a creator with a little bit of 
chaos. He must learn the word that will 
give it form.” Mortensen dedicates his 
book to that task, and by means of many 
illustrations and well-organized text gives 
a wealth of dramatic instruction. Al- 
though written for photographers, other 
artists should find it helpful. 


MODELLING FOR AMATEURS 
By Clifford and Rosemary Ellis 
Studio Publications, N. Y., $3.50 


This volume, No. 20 in The Studio’s How 
To Do It Series, is in our opinion one 
of the best. Illustrated by 33 beautiful, 
varnished halftones it describes the 
making of many fascinating things such 
as toys, simple puppets and masks which 
can be made by young children with 
twisted wire, cut newspaper and paste. 
Clay modelling includes methods of cast- 
ing, which show how to model a head, a 
wall decoration and even such an amus- 
ing thing as a mould for confectionery. 
Each stage is clearly demonstrated and 
the many illustrations offer suggestions 
of things to attempt. 

The authors have been teaching these 
things to children and adults for years, 
and certainly know their stuff. 


SILK SCREEN STENCIL CRAFT 
AS A HOBBY 
By J. I. Biegeleisen 
With a Foreword by Ernest W. Watson 
Harper & Bros., New York, $2.00 


This is an important book because it 
gives explicit and complete instruction 
in the practice of a craft that has a hun- 
dred applications to problems of the 
school and home. In _ non-technical 
language, illuminated with numerous 
diagrams and photographs, the author 
succeeds in showing how easy it is to 
create an endless variety of colorful de- 
signs on textiles, metals, wood, glass and 
paper with an investment in permanent 
equipment of less than $5.00. 

Student organizations and clubs of all 
kinds are given step-by-step instruction 
in the design and composition of posters 
to promote activities and of many other 
costly items the silk-screen hobbyist can 
produce easily, expertly and inexpen- 
sively. 

Although this book is written for the 
hobbyist, the author, who is an instructor 
in the subject in the School of Industrial 
Art, New York City, has not overlooked 
the need by teachers for an adequate 
text on this process. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN PASTEL 
By Leonard R. Squirrell 
Pitman Publishing Corp., N. Y., $1.75 
Another authoritative book in Pitman’s 


“Student Art Books” Series. Six color re- 
productions and several halftone cuts. 
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Cutting a Stencil in the Silk Screen Process 
From “Silk Screen Printing Craft as a Hobby,” Harper 


ARTISTIC ANATOMY 
By Walter Farrington Moses 
Borden Publishing Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Cloth binding $3.50, Spiral $2.50 

The term Artistic Anatomy is really a 
misnomer, for there is certainly nothing 
artistic about anatomy per se and no one 
looks for art in the technical presenta- 
tion of the subject. What the student 
needs and looks for in such a book is 
cold, factual information—to bolster his 
knowledge of the body’s structure. 

Perhaps the name doesn’t matter, yet 
after reading the title on the cover one 
has the unreasonable expectation of see- 
ing “artistic” drawings within. Thus we 
had a disappointment in opening the 
Moses book. But after perusing it care- 
fully we observe that it is an exceedingly 
practical book for students of figure 
drawing. Its many pages of drawings 
show the figure and its parts in an un- 
usual variety of actions. The drawings 
are definite and clear. After all what 
more can be desired and what more can 
be said? The pages are large, about 9 x 
12. There are 57 plates. 


ADVENTURING IN ART 
By Kathryn Dean Lee 
D. Appleton-Century, N. Y., $1.68 


This book is written for secondary-school 
pupils. Since it is definitely a book of 
“beginnings” it may also serve as a guide 
to older individuals who are entering 
upon the study of art. It covers a broad 
field, including instruction in drawing, 
color and design. The latter part is de- 
voted to art appreciation, architecture, 
painting and sculpture. 

POTTERY MADE EASY 

By John Wolfe Dougherty 

Bruce Publishing Co., N. Y., $2.25 

Contrary to the widespread idea that 
pottery is too difficult and expensive as 
a hobby for the amateur craftsman, this 
book shows how artistic pieces can be 
turned out in the home shop with a mini- 
mum of difficulty—and with home-made 
equipment! 


It gives detailed description of the 
various methods. Simple, easy-to-follow 
instructions and _ helpful illustrations 
cover every phase of the work from the 
mixing and wedging of the clay to the 
forming, decorating, finishing, and glaz- 
ing of the object. In addition the author 
gives a brief history of the potter’s craft; 
a glossary of potter’s terms; a list of 
needed supplies, tools, equipment; and 
a bibliography. 


HANDICRAFTS AS A HOBBY 
By Robert E. Dodds 
Harper & Brothers, New York, $1.75 


Leather work, strip confetti, painting on 
glass, metal flowers, bookmaking—these 
are but a few of the fascinating hand- 
crafts included in this omnibus for the 
hobbyist who is looking for a construc- 
tive and exciting way to spend his leisure 
time—or for the student of arts and 
crafts. 

All of the exercises have been worked 
out in the classroom and require the 
minimum of expense and equipment. 
Contains many excellent suggestions for 
the grade school teacher, for the high 
school student, for the arts and crafts 
counsellor, in summer camps, play- 
grounds, and youth organizations, and 
for the supervisor of institutional 
therapy. 


SKETCHES OF A LATE ETCHER 
By May Gearhart 
James Swann, Chicago, $1.00 

A playful little booklet of about 30 pages 
written and illustrated in a moment of 
humorous inspiration by the Supervisor 
of Art in Los Angeles. It’s tricked-up in 
four colors. 


CARTOONING 
By Harriett “Petey” Weaver 
Davis Press, Worcester, Mass., $2.50 


Twenty-three plates devoted to the vari- 
ous aspects of cartooning. 


Art Instruction 














Hobby News 


HANDICRAFTS AS A HOBBY 
By Robert E. Dodds 
Art Instructor, Mt. Vernon, New York, 
High School 


An omnibus of exciting new handicrafts 
with hundreds of suggestions for interest- 
ing projects. Step-by-step instructions on 
how to tool leather, paint on glass, make 
metal flowers, bind books, etc., make this 
a practical and instructive guide. Exercises 
have been tested in the classroom and re- 
quire the minimum of expense, equipment, 
and supervision. 
33 illustrations — Price $1.75 


+ 
SILK SCREEN STENCIL 
CRAFT AS A HOBBY 
By J. I. Biegeleisen 
Instructor, School of Industrial Art, 
New York City 
Foreword by Ernest W. Watson, Editor, 
Art Instruction 


A new and popular art form is here simpli- 
fied for the amateur. Teacher, student, club 
member and housewife are shown with the 
aid of numerous photographs and diagrams 
how to create an endless variety of decora- 
tive designs on textiles, metals, wood, glass 
and paper with an investment in permanent 
equipment of less than $5.00. Price $2.00. 
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DECORATIVE PLANT FORMS 
By Herbert W. Faulkner 


Author of “Designs for W ood-Carving” 








An indispensable manual for every designer 
wishing to use floral and leaf motifs for all 
sorts of decorative purposes. Supplies 30 
plates of scores of flowers and leaves, both 
common and “rare varieties, accurately 
drawn in pen and ink. With grills for scal- 
ing to size desired. In spiral binding. Size 
9% x 12%. Price $1.50 


At your bookstore or on approval from— 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
NEW YORK CITY 























PHOTOGRAPHY 
ON CANVAS 


We reproduce on canvas, all stretched ready 
to paint, any photograph, drawing, tracing, 
a film, ative or picture of any description, 
i aa | Circular N on request. 
r ( 


CLARK & FREED 
36 East 21st Street, N. Y. C. 














ART EDUCATION for ALL 
is available through the use of our Books and Prints, 
th in color and black-and-white. 
LOW in Price HIGH in Quality 
Send for our complete catalogues. 
ART EDUCATION, Ine. 


(Brown-Robertson Company, Inc.) 
35 West 34th Street, New York City 








Art Instruction Index 


All subscribers are entitled to this 
printed index covering the first twenty 
numbers up to January 1939. Copies are 
available now. 




















YOUR DRAWINGS 

Your sketches and drawings can be sold! Do you 

know where, how, for how much? You must read 

the Artist's Guide and Handbook, “WHERE AND 

HOW TO SELL YOUR DRAWINGS.” This manual 

describes the leading art markets, and lists 632 names 
and addresses of art buyers. 


PRICE $1.00 Postpaid 
ARTISTS’ COUNSELLORS 











126 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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We're moving 
into larger quarters 


And believe us, it’s about time. Our 
rapidly growing family of sub- 
scribers has been crowding us out 
of house and home. And still they 
come. Well, let them come; we'll 
be ready for them now with 
double our former space. We are 
still in the famous McGraw-Hill 
Building on 42nd Street. We've 
merely moved from the twenty-first 
to the fifteenth floor. From our 
windows we look down upon the 
Hudson River and can see the 
Queen Mary, Normandie and 
Monarch of Bermuda sailing down 
the bay. We can even imagine our- 
selves standing on the top deck 
waving New York good-bye — as 
who couldn't. 

Anyway we've lots of room here 
now. You need have no hesitation 
inviting your friends to join the 
ArT INSTRUCTION family. In fact it 
would be awfully nice if you would 
do so, nice for us and nice for 
them, too. 

Our address has not changed: it 
is still 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York. 


Thank You 
Gillespie and Phoenix 


As we turn back through former issues 
of Art INstRUCTION it occurs to us that 
we ought publicly to acknowledge the 
part that our printers, Gillespie Brothers, 
Inc. of Stamford, Conn., and our en- 
gravers, Phoenix Engraving Company of 
New York, have played in the produc- 
tion of what many declare to be an un- 
usually attractive magazine. Too often 
the craftsmen who put our thoughts in 
visual form on the printed page per- 
form their exacting tasks unhonored and 
unsung. So in this brief notice we are 
happy to honor them and sing their 
praises, and to say “thank you Gillespie 
and Phoenix.” And because their friendly 
cooperation matches their skilful crafts- 
manship we are especially grateful. 





NEW WAY MAKES ETCHING EASY 


A practical Press and Kit for 
youngsters from 12 to 60 


Etching is an interesting hobby for pleasure, 
profit or instruction. The intriguing charm of 
the etcher’s art is now — for everyone. 
A scientific discovery has done away with 
dangerous acids, and laboriously applied wax 
coatings. Now vou can draw or trace the 
sketch, which is to be etched, directly in 
the plate. This eliminates one whole step in 
the process and enables the artist to retain 
all the freedom of his original drawing. Espe- 
cially well adapted for school, camp and 


club use. 
Kit $3.95 Press $9.95 
Combination $12.95 retail 
F. 0. B. Baltimore 


For further information write to 


ETCHCRAFTERS OF AMERICA, INC. 


Baltimore, Maryland 
DEALERS WANTED !! 








UNDERWOOD PORTABLE 
BUILT-IN TYPING STAND 


An_ exclusive 
feature of Un- 
derwood Type- 
masters is the 
new Underwood 
Built-In Typing 
Stand nee 
adjustable to three convenient 
heights. Makes writing easy 
anytime . . . anywhere. 






Portable Typewriter Division 


Unperwoep Exuiorr Fisner Co., One Park Ave., New York 


Gentlemen: Please tell me all about the new 


Underwood Portables and convenient budget terms. 


Name 


Address 








Print Makers Society 


Presents Opportunity 
The Print Makers Society of California 
has opened its Associate List for 1939 to 
a limited number of new members. The 
dues are $5.00 a year, and for this each 
member receives a print by one of the 
society's finest artists. 

The 1938 print was made by Richard 
E. Bishop and the members are to vote 
on the selection of the artist to make 
the 1939 plate. Here is your chance, print 
lovers! For further particulars, address 
Ethel B. Davis, Secretary-Treasurer, 45 
So. Marengo Avenue, Room 12, Pasa- 
dena, California. 


* * * 


When answering advertisements 
please say you saw the adv. in 


ART INSTRUCTION. 














THE SPOTLIGHT 


This spotlight section throws into re- 
lief monthly a number of standard 
items of recognized worth. Buy with 
assurance. 








CRAYON | 


FOUNDED IN FRANCE 1794 
The Choice of 

Leading Artists, Designers, 

Engravers, Architects, Etc. 

A Pencil or Crayon for 
EVERY POSSIBLE PURPOSE 
Write for our booklet “Pencils and 
Papers,” and enclose three cents for 
mailing and we will send you a copy 

gratis. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write— 
J. Gratz Farish, 42-57 Kissena BI. 
Flushing, N. Y. 











QUICK, EASY WAY 
to Make 
ENLARGEMENTS 


POSTOSCOPE 


Now you can make enlargements of your 
small sketches and other opaque originals 
quickly, easily, and accurately. Postoscope 
projects them on poster board or any other | 
drawing or painting material . . . right side to... any | 
size . . . ready for tracing. Great for reproducing trade- 
marks, lettering, etc. Hundreds already in use. 

SPECIAL TRIAL Write to-day for Free booklet that gives full 
o FE e ‘3 R details, and special trial offer. No obligation. 


Once you see Postoscope, you won't ever want to be | 
without it. | 


F. D. KEES MFG. CO., Box 104, Beatrice, Neb. 

















MANUFACTURERS 

SEEKING EXPORT SALES 

write to 
CURTIS E. WAGNER 

115 E. Cuyahoga Falls Ave., Akron, O. 
who has successfully managed the Ex- 
port Department of the Craftint Mfg. | 
Company, 210 St. Clair Ave. N. W., 
Cleveland, on a commission basis. He | 
doubled their 1937 sales in 1938, 


SILK SCREEN . 


Reproduce ALL types of posters—signs—dis- 
plays, etc., in one or more colors. Quick, mod- 
ern, ECONOMICAL! For details on individual 


or class instruction, write . . 


Silk Screen Supplies, Inc. 


1 Hanson Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

























Send for the 


“im 1891 
we made 
the first 
one’”’ 


AIR BRUSH 
CATALOG 


THE WOLD AIR BRUSH 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
2173 North California Ave. 
CHICAGO - - - ILLINOIS 





READERS: Please mention ART 
INSTRUCTION when writing advertisers. 











It Can’t Roll Off the Board! 


An improved quill stopper has recently 
been designed for the bottle used for the 
famous Higgins Drawing Ink. Some new 
features, as shown by the arrows in the 
illustration below, are as follows: 1. 
Stopper is weighted so it always rests 
with point of quill up. 2. Flat side on 
steeple provides a thumbhold, bringing 
open face of quill uppermost, prevent- 
ing spilling of ink and making it easier 
to fill the ruling pen. 3. Ridges on 
shoulders make stopper easy to grip, and 
prevent rolling when stopper is on draw- 
ing board. 4. Quill will not splinter or 
break . . . Many an ink user will be glad 
to see these practical improvements. 





A New Pen Set 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Company has 
recently introduced a Student Art Set, 
No. 3, with a selection of assorted pens 
(including the famous Drawlet), pen 
holders, lettering and border suggestions, 
directions for use, ete. This inexpensive 
set is conveniently small. 


Studio Furniture 


The manufacturers of furniture for artists | 


have, on the whole, been a little slow to | 
realize that the appearance of such 
equipment can have much to do with its | 
sale. In other words, artists are unusually | 
appreciative of fine looking equipment. 

A cireular just received from E. H. | 
& A. C. Friedrichs Company, 140 Sulli- | 
van St.. New York, pictures a line of | 
desks, tables, stands, easels, etc., which | 
are practical and at the same time un- 
usually smart in design. A number of 
the desks and tables are equipped with 
the Saunderson Unit which permits in- 
stant adjustment and control of drawing 
boards as to angle, height, etc. This com- 
pany will gladly mail a descriptive cir- 
cular on request. 


Excello **Free Floating” 
Drafting Machine 


This new precision machine, announced 
by the Eugene Dietzgen Company, Chi- 
cago, is designed to permit draftsmen to 
work for many hours without strain and, 
therefore, with continuously greater ac- 





THE SPOTLIGHT 














Headquarters 


GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS’ COLORS 


Cobalt Blue, Violet and Greens, Cerulean 
Blue, Genuine Aureoline, Emeraude 
Greens, Cadmium Yellows and Reds, 
Ultramarines, Vermilions, Umbers, Sien- 
nas, etc. 

— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 


205 Fulton Street New York City 























This new Board with a new surface fills 
a long felt need among artists, who 
want a surface that gives equally fine 
results for drawing with pastel cray- 
ons, charcoal, pencil or pen and ink 
- - and for painting in oils or water 
colors - - or for making French mats. 
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SEND FOR SAMPLES 


MURLOCK BROS. COMPANYS. 


3436-38 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Pastel Shades - - 
from white to 
black 




















The Fountain Air Brush 


The Air Brush of the Particular Artist 





Send for catalog 52 W. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, Ill. 








ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


Water Colors 
Drawing and Tracing Papers 
Drawing Instruments 
Pencils, Brushes, etc. 





Since 1885 


KOLESCH & CO. 138 Fulton st. w. ¥.C. 


Phone Cortlandt 7-1535:6 








DEALERS, are you selling ART 
INSTRUCTION? If not, why not? 








Art Instruction 





























Our sketch shows an interesting patented folding chair. which we understand is 
soon to be placed on the market. Not only is it convenient for bridge and other 


games, refreshments, picnicking, reading, writing, etc., 


draftsmen and students. 


but it is ideal for artists, 


It should prove particularly popular for outdoor sketching as it folds compactly 


and is light to carry. 


curacy. The “free floating” feature which 
accomplishes this is obtained by the use 
of new light weight alloys, roller bear- 
ings, and precision construction; together 
with an advanced method of “gravity 
control” that does not place a drag on 
the drafting machine’s motions under any 
conditions. The machine is beautifully 
finished in non-glaring satin aluminum 
and black. All moving parts are com- 
pletely enclosed, protected against dust 
and handling. For further particulars 
address Dept. J, 2425 Sheffield Ave., 
Chicago, Tl. 


A New Manual on 
Block Printing 


Henry Frankenfield recently completed 
for the C. Howard Hunt Pen Company, 
Camden, N. J., a colorful and helpful 
little volume entitled Linoleum Block 
Printing with Color. This is filled with 
such useful information that we believe 
many of our readers will want to see it. 
It is interesting to note that the book 
itself was printed with linoleum blocks. 
For further particulars address the Hunt 
Pen Company. 


For Every Art and Craft 


Among the many items displayed at the 
recent Eastern Arts Convention in New 
York City, was a new set of knives for 
stencil cutting and the like, and sold 
under the name of X-Acto Art Knives. 
Handles of two sizes accommodate a 
choice of a dozen detachable blades made 
from the same fine quality steel used for 
surgical knives. One notable feature of 
this set is the ease with which blades may 
be changed. For further information ad- 
dress Department A, Crescent Surgical 
Sales Company, Inc., 440—4th Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 
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Etchers Attention! 


A brand new low cost press and kit by 
which etchings and drypoints can be 
made with ease has just been put on the 
market. The outfit is complete and no 
formal training is necessary for its en- 
joyment. Not only can etchings and dry- 
points be made with the set, but also 
bookplates, Christmas cards, invitations, 
greeting cards, and many other types of 
printed matter. It therefore looks very 
much as though the making of prints 
will become a new habit indulged in by 
many who never thought of taking up art 
as an avocation. For further information 
write the Etcherafters of America, Inc., 
Baltimore, Md. 


New Pictorial Aid Collection 


A newly developed course in Drawings by 


the Masters, consisting of a series of re- 
productions in monotone of drawings by 
outstanding masters, was shown at the 
recent convention of the Eastern Arts 
Association, held in New York City. The 
set is being produced by Art Education, 
Inc., the first of a series to include prints 
of drawings by Michelangelo, Diirer, 
Rembrandt, Daumier, Holbein, Charlot, 
Toulouse-Lautrec and two others. The 
series will be added to from time to 
time. These prints, designed for note- 
book use, will be 5 x 7 inches in size. The 
subjects have been selected to illustrate 
basic principles of good draftsmanship— 
rhythm, line, space relationships and 
mass. They will be ready for distribution 
in September. They are priced at a low 
figure, to meet the demands of students. 


DEALERS: The advertising rates for 
these small advertisements are very rea- 
sonable: write for them. Have your share 
in the purchases of this select audience. 
May we give you suggestions on special 
items that our readers want? 


6x 9—10c¢ 
9x12—15¢ 


E.H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO. 
136-140 Sullivan St. 





Readers! These items, specially 


priced or of unusual value, will be 
changed from month to month. Watch 
this section for real bargains. 


ARTISTS — STUDENTS 


i 


per yard 


SKETCHING 52° 
CANVAS 
Write fer samples width 
also Mural Canvas in stock up to 20 ft. wide 
CANVAS 


10° SKETCHING PANELS 


turned edge—mounted on heavy board 
12x16—20c 18x24—40c 
16x20—33¢c 20x24—48c 


Manufacturers since 1868 


New York, N. Y. 
Dealers’ inquiries invited 


5 Union Square, New York City 
Summer Specials 


SKETCHING BOX vw 82.75 
Good Water Color Sets 75c to 85 





BARGAIN SHELF 








JOSEPH MAYER co. Ine. 








camp material. 
A ome line of 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


Telephone ALgonquin 4-09871 


Camp Arts and Crafts Instructors 
are invited to inspect our large stock of 





“WE DON’T SELL QUANTITY— 
WE SELL QUALITY” 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc. 


123 West 68th Street New York City 








Special Attention Given to Mail Orders 








EASEL 


For Practicability 


WATER COLOR 








Length when folded 35”. 
Extends to 5 feet. Ac- 
commodates sketch 
28%” top te bottom. 
Light in weight. Top 
ean be turned completely 
around and adjusted te 
any slope. Rack permits 
moving sketch forward 
or back. PRICE 385.25. 
postpaid in U. 8. A. 


ARTHUR BROWN 
\ & BRO. 


67 West 44th St. N. ¥. Cy 














ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 


a Mail Order Catalog on Request 
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WAZ’. 
SPEnceRian 


BRO@AD-EDGE BULLETIN 


a L——_ 






FRANCES MOOR? 


BROAD-EDGE Pin 
wey wed ou thio 


a Shadows 





Send for new Broad-Edge Portfolio 
and Sampler (which regularly sells 
for $1.40) at special price of $1.00. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
434 Broadway, Dept. Al, New York 














YL LL LLL LLU LLL ALL 








Your 
Summer Sketching 


will be a bit more exciting 
if you have a copy of 


Pencil Drawing 
by Ernest W. Watson 


It’s only $1.00 


WATSON-GUPTILL PUB., INC. 
330 West 42nd St., N. Y. 
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PERSPECTIVE PUZZLERS 


Solution of May Puzzler 


The first step is to draw a cone with an 
altitude four times the diameter of the 
base which is 40 feet. The short diameter 
of the ellipse is by direction made one- 
half that of the long diameter, AB. The 
height of the truncated cone, being 20 
feet, is equal to one-half the length of 
AB. The ellipse CD should of course be 
narrower in proportion than AB since 
it is nearer the eye level. 

The diameter of the upper cone at 
the base is 25 feet and can be measured 
five-eighths the length of AB. In draw- 
ing this ellipse remember that its long 
diameter EF should be slightly beyond 
CD. This must be so, since the space X 
must be greater than Y to give the illu- 
sion of their being equal. 

The altitude of the second cone being 
60 feet is once and one-half the length 
of AB. 

The other measurements are easily 
made by taking units from AB. Such 
measurements can be taken without con- 
sidering perspective since there is prac- 
tically no vertical foreshortening with the 
spectator in the specified position. 





j EYE LEVEL 














= 20° 





If you want 
* HELP * 
* GUIDANCE * 
* INFORMATION ~* 


on pupil work with 
painting, drawing, blockprints, clay, making 
and using puppets, composing music, writ- 
ing poetry, creating school decorations; on 
literature, drama, the dance, choral speak- 
ing and many other forms of art, you need 


Creative Expression 


(published by the Progressive Education Association) 


This volume contains more than 50 articles 
written by leaders in the field of art teach- 
ing, and by classroom teachers who have 
distinguished themselves by unusual success 
in obtaining art products of high merit 
from children 6 to 16 years of age. 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION is illustrated by 
more than 30 pages of color plates and 90 
pages of black and white pictures. Articles 
and illustrations contain practical helps, 
such as examples of desirable equipment 
and what may be expected in children's 
art expressions from 6 to 16 years of age. 
Valuable bibliographies are included in 
each major division. 350 pages 


Formerly $5.00, this new edition sells 
DiGgicke ae eae ee eee . $2.00 
PRICE TO MEMBERS of the Pro- 


gressive Education Association . 


!' PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION ' 
| 310 West 90th Street, New York City | 
| Enclosed find my check for: .............. I 
1 [ $3.00 membership in the Progressive Edu- | 
cation Association | 

and 
[] $1.40 for CREATIVE EXPRESSION | 
(price to members) | 
| 
| 


I 
| 
| 
1; O $2.00 for CREATIVE EXPRESSION 
(price to non-members) 

| 

I 





Go ice his a's. SPER IGE Ni 9's ss a 

Street Address | 

1 City State ' 
Drawing 


With Pen and Ink 


by Arthur L. Guptill 


gives the beginner just the 
right instruction in the han- 


dling of this medium 
It’s only $1.00 


WATSON-GUPTILL PUB., INC. 
330 West 42nd St., N. Y. 











Art Instruction 











ART QUIZ — OLD MASTERS 


Quiz No. 1 Credit yourself with 5 points for every 
artist identified. 


Nou 
KOH-I-NOOR 


Drawing Pencils 


With the new 
Gold Seal 


LD sot 


Quiz No. 2 Credit yourself with 5 points for every 
picture correctly named. 
Turn to page 36 for the correct answers. 

















el. oo oe OOOO ary. 


4 
4 
4 
Made in our new 
American Factory ) 
* : 
Catalog A-5 is now ready 
for distribution , 
J 
H-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, INC. 
373 Fourth _ Avenue New York, N. Y. 





ANOTHER 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Two Art Magazines 


at reduced prices 


DESIGN 


That splendid magazine published by 
Felix Payant needs no introduction. 
It is one of America’s foremost art 
publications. Its subscription price 


is $3.00 a year. 


ART INSTRUCTION 


A publication that has won the 
wholehearted approval of artists, 
educators and students. The regular 
subscription price is also $3.00 a year. 


NOW 
you can have both for 
only $4.80* a year 


* At this reduced rate, order direct from us, @s no 
commissions to agents or dealers can be allowed. 


ART INSTRUCTION 


330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 
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SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
Twelve years ago Maurice Robinson, editor of Scholastic, The 
American High School Weekly, announced an art competition 
for high school students. This was the beginning of an annual 
art competition which, 


in the writer's judgment, is one of the 






most important non-professional art events in our country. 
Year after year this competition has grown until now many 
Make Drawing thousands of drawings, paintings, designs, sculptures and ex- A 
< ‘ amples of work in the various crafts flow annually into the 
Easier with 


exhibition galleries of Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh where 
the work is judged and later exhibited. To say that this exhi- 
bition occupies seven of these galleries gives some conception 
of the extent of the show and of the awards themselves. For 
the several hundred pieces selected for exhibition are merely 
the cream of all the work. 
of the 


classifying these entries. 





For weeks prior to the judgment, 


three galleries are devoted to receiving. labeling and 
Easy flowing, less inking, better "touch" and finer 
results are what you are assured with Gillott's 
Pens. Finished artists and students alike praise 


their quality and flexibility. 


Try a Gillott today—specify them for your 
pupils. There's a type for every stroke. Sold at all 
art suppliers. For a sample of six pens, send 25 
cents or for a complete set, including three deli- 
cately fine points send $1.00, direct to 


The quality of the work finally selected is ever a source of 
astonishment 
best. 
prevails in the high schools of the United States of America. 


Many of them are staffed by teachers who have been success- 


even to the judges who are used to seeing the 


The truth is that some exceedingly fine art instruction 


ful as professional artists. In many schools talented pupils are 
permitted to major in art. These may justly be called junior 





art schools, for much of their output compares favorably with 
the first year work of art schools. 
The prize 


ceive generous cash prizes, 


winners in Scholastic Awards Competitions re- 


ALFRED FIELD & CO., INC. 
New York, N. Y. 


art school scholarships and honors. 


93 Chambers Street 








About twenty art schools annually offer these scholarships and 
they are very glad indeed to do so because the recipients do 
Scholastic 


much to maintain their high standards; Awards 





have discovered many a near-genius. 





The exhibition shown in the Carnegie galleries during May 
is usually broken up into several units which are available to 
schools and museums throughout the country. 

Scholastic 


by the extreme 


to time 
who think of this fine technical 
work as imitative rather than creative 


Awards have been criticized from time 
“progressives” 
. To those of us who are 
conscious of the keen competition in contemporary art and 





who see foreign artists frequently engaged in art projects that 


fol Ante 








































should be executed by native Americans, it is evident that this 
one CAN MIX AN ALMOST incentive to better craftsmanship is not only important—it is 
desperately needed. May Scholastic Awards continue to do its 
} UNLIMITED NUMBER OF bit in encouraging and aiding young American artists. 
COLORS WITH THE 3 PRIMARY 
| AND THE 9 SPECIAL COLORS ANSWERS 
COLORS _ INSTANTLY | TO THE ART QUIZ 
“— <a eo on page 35 
si sal SOLUBLE 1 The Milkmaid—V ermeer ' 
Re et IN WATER 2 Marriage of Bacchus and Ariadne—Tintoretto 
3 Portrait of Pope Innocent X—V elasquez 
4 Portrait of Miss Alexander—VW histler 
ECONOMICAL TOO, BECAUSE . od siya 9 F. — ae 
ortrait o adame Récamier— Davic 
THEY COME IN CONCENTRATED 7 Portrait of Carew and Killigrew—VanDyke | 
} POWDER FORM 8 The Man with the Glove—Titian 
Solarite Art Colors are much cheaper 9 Portrait of Hieronymus Holtzchuer—Diirer 
. , | 10 Virgin and Child with St. Anne—Leonardo 
than liquid, paste or cake colors because 11 Birth of Venus—Botticelli 
they come in concentrated powder form. 12 The Shepherdess—Millet 
dea 13. Blue Boy—Gainsborough 
| | for Fresco, school and, show- card 14 Grace Before Meat—Chardin 
| work . Adopted by Boards of 15 The Concert—Ter Borch 
bicabion Non- “POISONOUS. 16 Christ at Emmaus—Rembrandt 
17 Portrait of Helena Fourment and her Son—Rubens 
OR COLOR CARD AND PRICE LIST WRITE 18 Meeting of Jacob and Rachael—Palma Vechhio 
TH E K EARD ON COM PA N Y 19 Creation of Adam—Michelangelo 
2200 N. 2” ST. ¢ ST. LOU! S$, MISSOURI 20 Venus—Giorgione 
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